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Concrete Aspects of Vocational 
Organization 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


An abstract conception of a thing differs in many respects from 
the actual and concrete reality. The latter is in numerous ways 
conditioned by circumstances which on the part of the general 
plan require adjustments and modifications. For that reason it 
is not always easy to translate a theoretical plan into reality. 
This also applies to the vocational reorganization of the economic 
order. In the present condition of things the vocational idea can 
be little more than a goal which indicates the general direction of 
the way. How it will actually work itself out cannot yet be set 
forth in complete detail, but merely foreshadowed in a more or 
less abstract fashion. This is true more emphatically because 
vocational reconstruction is to be really organic and not a me- 
chanical and compulsory arrangement. To a large extent it is, 
therefore, to be left to spontaneous growth, though guided by a 
preconceived plan. A number of details will have to be sketched 
into the general picture which we have so far drawn before it can 
take on the appearance of completeness. It may be well to re- 
member that the Papal Program does not aim at furnishing a 
blue-print of the new order which could be carried out in the 
same manner in which a builder executes the plan of the architect. 
Hence, the contention that the Gospel contains the solution of all 
our economic and social problems can be accepted only with cer- 
tain reservations. With regard to this point, the Most Rev. Leo 
P. Kierkels, Apostolic Delegate to the East Indies, writes: ‘“The 
social and economic doctrine so masterfully expounded and de- 
fended in the Papal Encyclicals is enhanced by, but not derived 
from, Revelation; nor is it meant for Catholics and Christians 
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only. Its appeal is based on natural truths and logical reasoning, 
helpful to men of all creeds to reach a mutual understanding on 
some of the basic principles of social order.’’! 

The rebuilding of the social order is moreover not the task of 
the Church, but belongs to the power which is entrusted with the 
office of promoting the temporal welfare of men. Accordingly, 
the Pope appeals in this matter both to the State and to private 
initiative. It is at once the right and the duty of men to form in 
the various departments of human activity associations which 
will enable them to secure their ends more effectively and to pro- 
tect their interests. The new order accordingly may have its 
beginnings in private initiative and in restricted localities, from 
which it may gradually spread to embrace larger territory. Mr. 
Edward A. Koch, an ardent advocate of the guild system who 
strongly favors such development from below and from local begin- 
nings, writes: ‘The procedure will be far sounderand in accordance 
with organic growth, if small local units begin first and then in- 
crease in number and unite into larger units. The introduction of 
the new order in its entirety at one time would require the powers 
of a dictator.’”’? Whilst agreeing that this mode of procedure ap- 
pears the most desirable, we are not sure that it is practical. At 
all events, the Pope himself looks to the codperation of the State 
for the carrying out of the gigantic task. The Church can merely 
create a moral atmosphere which is favorable to the new order. 
Though this is obvious, we have to be reminded of it from time to 
time lest we burden the Church with tasks that lie outside the 
sphere of her competency, and make her responsible for conditions 
wherefor the responsibility should be placed on other shoulders. 
The Apostolic Delegate, therefore, plainly states: ‘“The Church 
neither proposes nor promises to effect herself the practical re- 
construction of the economic social order, for which, says Pope 
Pius, ‘she has neither the equipment nor the mission.’ But she 
throws the whole weight of her authority on the side of social 
justice and human solidarity, as explained in the Encyclicals 
which enuntiate, not a technical system, but guiding principles 
that, in the words of the same Pope, ‘have become part of the 

1 “Catholic Sociology and Apologetics in India,” in Centralblatt and Social Justice 


(1938). 
2 “The Local Industrial Guild. A Beginning Anew’’ (Germantown, III.). 
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intellectual heritage of the whole human race,’ thus creating and 
fostering a world opinion which is at the root of the contemporary 
clamoring for social reform.’’* 


Private Interest and Social Welfare 

The chief excellence of the vocational system is that it destroys 
nothing but conserves all existing human values, moral forces 
and psychological tendencies. It in no way does violence to the 
innate inclinations of human nature, but allows them to expand 
within legitimate limits. It sanctions well-ordered self-love, love 
for family, group loyalty, patriotism, building them up into a 
hierarchical pyramid which culminates in the common good. 
Harmonization is the idea, not destruction. Of course, the bal- 
ancing of these seemingly opposed interests presents certain diffi- 
culties, will never be perfect, but will always leave a tension; and 
it is on that account that more simplified solutions which com- 
pletely destroy one interest in favor of the other make a stronger 
appeal to the unthinking. Withal, only a solution which respects 
what is truly human can have permanence. There are two corol- 
laries which follow from the complexity of the Catholic solution; 
the masses will have to be educated in order to appreciate its 
true value, and it will require time to introduce an order which 
has no intention to create ruins. With regard to this point, which 
calls for a little emphasis at the moment in view of the impatience 
of some of our contemporaries, we can also quote the Apostolic 
Delegate who says: “Such a social order respects or utilizes all 
inherent and historical human values, such as legitimate freedom 
and independence, sane self-interests, loyalties and moral re- 
sponsibilities in the domestic, communal and national spheres, 
organically codrdinated for the greater individual and common 
good, all cultural, ethical and religious, in a word spiritual, fac- 
tors of civilization, which even Russia resorts to in opposing 
them.’’¢ 

The harmony of interests is embodied in the structure of the 
vocational group, which unites employer and employee in a com- 
mon task and directs their common function to the well-being of 








3 Loc. cit. 
4 Loc. cit. 
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society. This particular and important feature is likewise set 
forth clearly by Bishop Kierkels, whose words on the subject we 
quote im extenso: ‘The stress is laid not on workers and em- 
ployers but on their common performance in a determined line of 
economic requirements—as, for instance, mill owners and mill 
workers organized in one corporation towards satisfactorily sup- 
plying the nation with cloth and earning a suitable livelihood in 
the process. Hence, such corporations are not only corporate 
interest organizations but also, and even more, public welfare 
organizations. Each corporation embraces horizontally a given 
profession throughout the nation, but is vertically subdivided into 
local and regional sections, with local, regional and national cor- 
porative Boards elected by the members, in accordance with stat- 
utes and laws sponsored by the State, which functionally repre- 
sents the general welfare and must see that each corporation 
works harmoniously in its own sphere and in relation with the 
others for the greater common good.’”® 

The service idea is as essential to the spirit of the vocational 
group as it is to the profession, but it does not exclude the motive 
of gain, though it acts as a check on the latter. As has been men- 
tioned before, vocational organization intends to raise business and 
industry to the status of a profession, and to impart to them a 
strong infiltration of professional idealism. The professional ideal 
of late has been somewhat obscured by the emergence of profes- 
sional sport in which the motive of gain is uppermost. In view 
of this lowering of professional aspirations and ideals and the 
attendant misconceptions, it will be opportune to restate the 
traditional concept of professional service in all its purity and to 
free it from mercenary implications, for the concept itself consti- 
tutes a social value which we cannot afford to lose. If the com- 
mercial spirit is injected into the profession itself, patently nothing 
can be gained by holding up to the business man the example of 
professional service. Hence, it is encouraging to note that the 
old professions themselves protest against a perversion of the in- 
herited ideals and take pains to keep themselves free from the 
mercenary taint. Mr. Roscoe Pound in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal voices this sentiment very strongly, and since 


5 Loc. cit. 
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his words accurately express the basic inspiration of the voca- 
tional group, they are not out of place in this connection. The 
learned writer says: ‘‘Undoubtedly the professional athlete has 
tended to confuse popular ideas relative to professional ethics. 
The distinction between the professional and the amateur, of 
which we hear so much in the absorbing interest of sport, has 
done much to make a profession denote a money-getting activity. 
In the face of the modes of thought engendered by sport, it is 
not easy to impart the conception of a group of men pursuing 
a common calling as a learned art and as a public service—none 
the less a public service because it may incidentally be a means 
of livelihood. In the practice of law we have never lost this 
older idea of a profession of lawyers, because the law is a tenaci- 
ously conservative calling and our books and traditions are full 
of it. But the idea was sorely tried under the reign of pioneer 
modes of thinking in nineteenth-century America, and recent in- 
vestigations of lawyers, physicians and their runners in some of 
our large cities show how a purely business conception and busi- 
ness organization of law practice along the lines which govern in 
commercial and industrial activities, with an eye solely to profit, 
may grow up as a spontaneous product of conditions in our urban 
communities. Those investigations show also how seriously this 
conception and this type of organization may impair the public 
administration of justice. Let me repeat what we mean by the 
term profession when we speak of a profession of law. We mean 
an organized calling in which men pursue some learned art and 
are united in the pursuit of it as a public service—as I have said, 
none the less a public service because they may make a livelihood 
thereby. Here from the professional standpoint there are three 
essential ideas—organization, learning and a spirit of public serv- 
ice. The gaining of a livelihood is not a professional considera- 
tion. In fact, the professional spirit constantly curbs the urges 
of that incident.’’® With slight modification, this idea can and 
should be transferred to the occupational group, which first of 
all represents a social service, and secondly provides a decent 
living for those engaged in this service. The other factor, that of 
special skill and acquired fitness, will also eventually enter into 


6 ‘What Is a Profession?” Quoted from Review of Reviews (December, 1936). 
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the constitution of vocational occupation as it did into the 
medieval idea of the artisan and the master craftsman. 


Technique and Spirit 


If there was a time when the Papal idea seemed vague and 
shadowy and it was difficult to give it concrete visualization, this 
stage has now been passed. Corporate organization of society 
has taken on concrete forms in several countries; and though 
these forms may not represent what the Holy Father has in mind, 
they do help us to get a picture of what he means. Corporatism 
is no longer mysterious. We might say the bodily framework 
is there and waits only for the right spirit to infuse it with true 
life. In fact, contrast may assist us in clarifying our own ideas 
on the subject. If we notice in the existing types of corporatism 
features which fail to satisfy us, we can point out what correctives 
ought to be applied. These experiments are not useless, but supply 
us with concrete instances which we can criticize in the light of 
the ideal. Once the true corporate spirit is diffused throughout 
society, existing institutions will be modified in accord with its exi- 
gencies. Hence, thoughthe Corporate State as it exists is not identi- 
cal with the corporative society as we have previously mentioned, 
it still is possible that the former contains the latter in a germinal 
condition. It is even not improbable that the Corporate State 
by its own inherent tendencies will pass into the corporate society. 
For one thing, the excessive centralization in the Corporate 
State may by its own weight result in a greater decentralization. 
Therefore, whilst the technical reconstruction of the social order 
is a matter of great importance, our chief task will have to be the 
building up of the right social attitudes. To this conclusion 
Father James, O.M.Cap., also comes in a recent article. ‘Besides 
the reform of institutions,’’ he writes, ‘‘there is a second reform to 
which the Encyclical refers, the reform of morals. One without 
the other is incomplete. For no more is it sufficient to bring about 
a change of heart in favor of Christian ideals than it is to fashion 
perfect institutions.... Thereasonis obvious. For it is the spirit 
in which institutions are made and worked that really matters. . . . 
The order of justice linking up the individual with the State and 
the State with the individual, binding men together in the mutual 
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fulfillment of their duties, suggests an organic body. But itisa 
body that is living only when the spirit of charity penetrates and 
flows through all these relationships.”” This is eminently true, 
and we accept it in its entirety; but for reasons which we have 
stressed at a previous occasion we hesitate to endorse the learned 
writer’s following statement to this effect: ‘“‘For charity is not 
only almsgiving; it is life, the very Life of Christ, the Spirit of 
Christ, that has power to make of the social body a living thing, 
the very Body on earth of Christ Himself.’’® We cannot abso- 
lutely identify temporal human society and the Church, and only 
the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. A corporative society 
is possible in the natural order, because man is essentially a social 
being and endowed with social tendencies, though these are im- 
measurably reinforced by the Christian virtue of charity. 
Corporatism is not foreign to the natural man, since it appeals 
to many even in the distorted and exaggerated form of Commun- 
ism and Fascism. It can, therefore, be established on rational 
grounds. To such a corporative system based on entirely human 
considerations Msgr. Kierkels refers when he speaks of the social 
ideal proposed by Mr. Bhagavan Das, a contemporary Hindu 
philosopher. Now, it is quite conceivable that the Hindu mind, 
never having been tainted by the infiltrations of Liberalism and 
Individualism, will evince a greater receptivity for the idea of 
corporatism. However this may be, it remains interesting, in- 
structive and encouraging that a social ideal similar to that de- 
scribed in the Papal Encyclical has sprung up from soil so dis- 
similar. The resemblance is so close that the Apostolic Delegate 
borrows analogies from the system of the Hindu sociologist to 
make the Papal idea clear to his Hindu audience. Thus he re- 
marks: ‘‘His (Mr. Bhagavan Das’) terminology, if not his 
meaning, coincides so nearly with our social progam that here in 
India his description of social organization constitutes an apt 
illustration of what we mean by corporative social order.’’ Then, 
after giving an outline of the system, he adds: “If, in the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Bhagavan Das, guilds are understood as free 
professional organizations, with suitable horizontal and vertical 


7 “Reform or Revolution?” in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February, 1938). 
8 Loc. cit. 
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subsections and membership not only by birth but also by choice 
and aptitude, if the business professions and laboring professions 
in a given line of performance are moreover united in functional 
groups as already explained, if finally we suppose them animated 
with the sentiment of Mr. Gandhi when he wrote: ‘For me there 
is no escape from social service, there is no happiness on earth 
beyond or apart from it,’ we have practically a pattern of what 
we call corporate order, less the fructifying Christian spirit with 
which we want to imbue it.’ It really will be the chief concern 
of Christianity to supply the dynamics for the reconstruction of 
society and not to furnish the plan after which it is to be rebuilt. 
At this writing another so-called Corporate State has emerged; 
soon they will grow up like mushrooms. Most of them now are 
imposed on society by a dictatorial government. Perhaps un- 
der existing circumstances this is the only way they can come 
about, because Liberalism and individualism are too deeply 
engrained in the minds and dispositions of our contemporaries. 
They will have to pass through a period of long and severe social 
discipline before they will be inclined to accept of their own ac- 
cord the restraints and limitations inseparable from true social 
organization. There are many ideas from which we must be 
weaned before we will find the ideals of social service embodied 
in the vocational structure palatable. Maybe the nations of the 
world will have to go through the hard school of Fascism before 
they are ready to accept a corporate society based on and per- 
meated by freedom. Free organization implies socialized minds. 
But nothing is more evident than that the minds of our contem- 
poraries are far from being socialized. Where is that deep un- 
derstanding which sees in the community an objective value for 
the sake of which it is good to make a sacrifice, and who appreci- 
ates that to make such a sacrifice is the finest use to which we can 
put our freedom? Not even the family and the home are accepted 
as values in their own right, for the good of which individuals are 
willing to give up rights, make sacrifices and submit to definite 
limitations. As long as such a mentality prevails, the vocational 
reconstruction of society has not the slightest chance; if it is to 
become a reality at all, it will have to come from above by way 


9 Loc. cit. 
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of compulsion. Certainly, that is not the way it ought to be, but 
a survey of contemporary history holds out very little prospect 
of a happier consummation. Society must again become a reality 
in the consciousness of men, the life of the community must 
again be experienced, the social bond must again be felt, and social 
discipline must again become a joy. Work must be seen, not as 
something which is done for wages, but as a desired privilege by 
which we can render valuable service to the community. These 
are the ideas which are to be bodied forth in a true social organi- 
zation. If not freely accepted, they will have to be bred into 
flesh and bone of the growing generation by an iron discipline. 
Before they were allowed to enter into the promised land, the 
Israelites, demoralized by their long sojourn in Egypt, had to 
undergo a long training in elementary social discipline in the 
desert and re-learn the essentials of community life. Something 
of a similar nature will be necessary in our days. Men who have 
become desocialized under an individualistic regime, and whose 
social morale has been shattered by anti-social practices to an 
unprecedented degree, must, before they are again fit to enter into 
normal and wholesome social relations, submit to a prolonged social 
apprenticeship in order to recapture the social spirit. And ap- 
prenticeships are notoriously exacting, hard and grinding. That 
is what lies before us. We will realize this better when we re- 
member that the ruthless competition under which we have been 
living was in reality a state of brutal warfare. The moral and 
social aftermath of a prolonged war is not so easily liquidated. 
Many readjustments have to be made, but the most important 
is the mental readjustment, and this is also the most difficult. 
To help mankind in making these spiritual readjustments is our 
chief task. 








Passiontide Preaching 


By THE RiGuT REv. Msecr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


I 


A personal anecdote may serve to suggest the general purport 
of this paper, although the anecdote more directly concerns the 
Feast of Easter. 

Very many years ago, a pious lady of my acquaintance was ob- 
viously disturbed by two apparently contradictory statements 
which she had heard from preachers in fairly close succession. 
On Easter Sunday, one preacher declared that Our Saviour ap- 
peared first, after His resurrection, to Mary Magdalen. On Low 
Sunday, another preacher declared that the first manifestation of 
the Risen Lord was made to His Blessed Mother. The pious lady 
placed her difficulty before me for appropriate solution. My 
present impression is that I must have declined all responsibility 
for a settlement of the implied dispute—perhaps on the score 
that a comparative stripling like myself could not well intervene 
in a dispute between two seasoned theological gladiators. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think that I was, at that early day, 
wholly innocent of any knowledge on the subject thus mooted. 
On the other hand, I could not have been unaware of the fact—a 
fact copiously illustrated throughout my then recent courses in 
philosophy and theology—that arguing at cross purposes really 
does appear to be a delightful pastime amongst learned men, so 
that adhuc sub judice lis est applies to many things touched upon 
in the courses of a theological seminary. 

Preachers who enter into somewhat minute details concerning 
the Passion of Our Saviour will also doubtless differ from one an- 


other—even as do the books of pious reading which are accumu- 

lating at such a rapid pace in our own later day. Where the 

Evangelists are very lacking in details of the Passion, the pious 

authors of books are often meticulously diffuse. Even if one 

priest does not differ from another priest in respect of such details, 

he will be apt to differ unconsciously from one or other of the 
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authors of books. The laity, unaccustomed to the making of 
Scholastic distinctions, and strongly inclined to stick to the 
literal meaning of every word preached from the pulpit or clearly 
printed in the pious books, may be troubled and disconcerted by 
apparent contradictions in sacred science. 

With respect to the first manifestation of the Risen Lord, my 
early nescience persists down to the present day. But if I were 
now asked to give a verdict on the opposed statements which 
troubled my friend, the pious lady above referred to, I should 
probably echo the view expressed by Canon Cordonnier, that the 
first ‘‘official and public’’ appearance of Our Lord after His resur- 
rection was the one mentioned by St. Mark in his Gospel (“‘But 
He rising early the first day of the week, appeared first to Mary 
Magdalen, out of whom He had cast seven devils’’—xvi. 9); and 
meanwhile that it seems very probable, indeed, that immediately 
upon His resurrection Our Saviour appeared first, in a private 
and unofficial manner, to His Blessed Mother. Perhaps my 
readers will tolerate a quotation from the Canon’s delicately 
framed argumentation: 


“And then came the morning of the Resurrection. The soul of 
Christ returned from Limbo and rejoined His body lying lifeless in 
the tomb. Jesus arose, and His now glorified body left the tomb 
without breaking the stone which closed the entry. The next mo- 
ment He was with His mother. 

“We say this without hesitation, although the Gospel says nothing 
about it. But knowing as we do the love of Jesus for Mary, we 
seem to understand that there were two phases in the Resurrection: 
one official and public, destined to be known in history as the splen- 
did manifestation of the Divinity; the other personal, intimate, 
known only to a few. The Gospel has nowhere touched upon this 
delicate mystery, but we can easily imagine its reality and its 
sweetness.”’ 


In this careful fashion, the Canon did not deem it necessary to 
quote the flat declaration of St. Mark that Our Lord “‘appeared 
first to Mary Magdalen.” What idea may have urged the 
preacher on Easter Sunday to repeat the declaration of St. Mark 
I do not know, for the Gospel of this Sunday, quoting the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Mark, stops short of this declaration—and 
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none of the other Evangelists records the fact. The Canon states 
his own view “without hesitation, although the Gospel says 
nothing about it.” Meanwhile, however, the Gospel does say 
something which, taken with strict literalness, seems to declare 
unmistakably for an opposite view. My own thought, is that the 
words of St. Mark ought to be made known to such an anxious 
inquirer as my friend of long ago, who was puzzled by the op- 
posed statements of the two preachers on Easter and Low Sundays, 
respectively. To my way of thinking, frankness is here a wise 
policy, for two fairly obvious reasons: first, it would serve to en- 
lighten a puzzled questioner concerning the just latitude of in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures enjoyed by learned specialists within 
the Church; secondly, similar discrepancies in Passiontide 
preachments (and in other seasons of the Church Year) would 
probably not distress an enlightened listener to our sermons. 
Altogether, by means of such frankness, our hearers would gradu- 
ally obtain a broader outlook in matters of sacred science. 

A similar gain might accrue to readers of pious literature, who 
would accordingly be less tempted to insist dogmatically on what 
they find in some portion of that literature. For instance, we find 
Alvarez de Paz declaring (without any such argumentation as 
that of Canon Cordonnier): ‘First of all Thou wert seen by 
Thy most holy Mother, a fact which, though not related in 
Sacred Scripture, is proclaimed by the consent of the universal 
Church.” It would seem that “‘the consent of the universal 
Church” might easily be misunderstood. Archbishop MacEvilly 
notes that while ‘‘Mary Magdalen is the ‘first’? to whom Our 
Lord is said, according to the Gospel account, to have appeared, 
still, it is piously believed, that He appeared to His Virgin Mother 
first of all after His resurrection, although the Scriptures 
are silent on this point. This is the opinion of St. Ambrose 
(Lib. de Virgin.); St. Anselm (Lib. 6, De Excell. Virgin.); St. 
Bonaventure (In vita Christi); Maldonatus, Suarez, etc. Others, 
however, are of a contrary opinion, on the ground that Our Lord 
appeared to others for the purpose of strengthening their faith, 
which the Blessed Virgin did not need. Hence, she did not ac- 
company the other pious women to the sepulchre, nor join in 
purchasing spices to embalm Him, which she knew to be use- 
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less.”” Thus MacEvilly in his Commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel, 
xvi. 9. 

Perhaps Passiontide preachers would find it desirable to an- 
ticipate similar difficulties offered by pious questioners who may 
have read meditatively as well as piously certain books which 
rhetorically—but nevertheless properly enough—greatly amplify 
the very brief statements of the Evangelists, and .n doing this 
differ sometimes rather largely from one another in the minutely 
pictured amplifications. A few illustrations on such differ- 
ences may now be in order. 


II 


With respect to the Scourging of Christ, we find Archbishop 
Goodier, in his ““The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ (New York, s.d., page 274), warning us: ‘‘The Evangel- 
ists, one and all, pass the scene over; they mention the fact of the 
scourging and no more, either because there had been no witness 
to give them the details, or, more probably, because the scene 
was too terrible, too horrible, too painful, to be described. 
But Jesus Himself had not passed it over’’—and His prophecy 
of the Passion was recorded by the Evangelists in such very brief 
terms as we find exemplified in St. Mark’s Gospel (x. 33-34): 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be be- 
trayed to the chief priests, and to the scribes and the ancients, 
and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him 
to the Gentiles. And they shall mock Him, and spit on Him, and 
scourge Him, and kill Him: and the third day He shall rise 
again.’”’ The other Evangelists are similarly very brief in their 
statements. ‘‘In the spirit of the Gospels we may also be reti- 
cent,’’ continues Archbishop Goodier (page 275); and he thus 
summarises the scene of the scourging which the Evangelists passed 
over in complete silence: ‘‘At the command of both Jews and 
Romans, Jesus Christ was stripped of His clothes; He was tied 
to a whipping-post; He was beaten till His whole body became 
one gaping wound, till it fell exhausted to the ground, till bru- 
talized men, brought up to cruelty, revelling in it as sport, boast- 
ing of it as if it were a mark of bravery, restricted to no limit, were 
satisfied. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was left in their hands 
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that they might vent their brutality upon Him unrestrained.”’ 

This is a comparatively slight development of the single word 
“scourged”’ used by Our Saviour and by the four Evangelists. It 
is quite permissible rhetorically, of course, and it is doubtless 
helpful to readers in its impressiveness. The scourging required 
that he should be stripped of His clothes and be tied to a whipping- 
post or pillar. The brutality of the soldiers who then scourged 
Our Saviour, could be easily surmised, and this point is empha- 
sized by the archbishop. 

Would it be similarly desirable to develop the picture of the 
stripping of Our Lord? Fr. Alvarez de Paz does this for medita- 
tive souls: ‘‘Thou art stripped before the multitude and ex- 
posed to the gaze of the most impure eyes. Naked... .Oh, how 
great was Thy shame and Thy confusion to be naked before the 
eyes of all! . . . Thou art stripped, nevertheless, that I, seeing 
Thee naked, may strip myself of the old man, and by this naked- 
ness brought about by Thee, may be clothed with the robe of 
grace. ... Naked and bound to the pillar .... Thou art scourged 
all over Thy body, first with rods, then with knotted ropes, 
finally with iron chains.”’ 

The Evangelists were reticent, simply saying that Our Lord 
was scourged. Is there not perhaps too much emphatic repeti- 
tion in this dramatization of the stripping, the nakedness (gazed 
at by ‘‘impure eyes’) and the resulting “‘shame’”’ and ‘‘confusion”’ 
of Our Saviour when He found Himself ‘‘naked before the eyes of 
all”? Meanwhile, He was naked also on the high cross as well as 
at the low whipping-post. But we drape a cloth about the loins of 
our crucifixes and paintings of the crucifixion, in the interests of 
ordinary modesty. Is it desirable to get along without any 
drapery (nay, to insist that our hearers or readers shall contem- 
plate the naked Christ with the eyes of the imagination) when 
we preach on the Scourging or the Crucifixion? Shall we be less 
“reticent” (to use the word employed by Archbishop Goodier) 
in our preaching and in our pious meditation than the Evangelists 
were? Our imaginations as well as our eyes can easily become 
the windows of the soul. And if, as the archbishop notes, the 
Evangelists were most brief here, possibly because there had been 
no witness of the scourging to give them the details, but “‘more 
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probably, because the scene was too terrible, too horrible, too pain- 
ful, to be described,”’ is our preaching to go into such questionable 
details as Alvarez de Paz enumerates: ‘Thou art scourged all 
over Thy body, first with rods, then with knotted ropes, finally 
with iron chains’? Shall we go to the length of such a particu- 
larisation as the following: ‘“To some pious souls it has been re- 
vealed Thou didst receive five thousand four hundred and forty- 
six stripes”? Shall we continue with the following: ‘“Thy terribly 
torn Body, O most sweet Jesus, was loosed from the pillar and for 
very weakness it collapsed on the earth. . . . Let just souls con- 
template Thee writhing on the pavement, sweeping it with blood 
from Thy Body, and trying from hither and thither to collect 
Thy scattered garments’’? 

The four items thus developed by Alvarez de Paz would alone 
suffice to illustrate discrepancies amongst the authors of pious 
books. For we have these items to consider: (a) the stripping of 
Jesus; (b) the character of the scourging; (c) the extent of the 
scourging; and (d) the result of the scourging. 

(a) The stripping of Jesus was doubtless complete. Perhaps 
desirous to prevent an errant imagination from dwelling on this 
phase, which Alvarez de Paz dwelt upon so continuously, Canon 
Cordonnier tells us that the Roman soldiers stripped their victims 
‘“‘naked to the waist,’’ and seems to imply that Our Lord was thus 
only partly stripped (page 189). So far as I know, the great 
painters have thus represented Him in their pictures of the Scourg- 
ing of Christ. 

(b) Instead of scourging ‘‘first with rods, then with knotted 
ropes, finally with iron chains,” Cordonnier tells us that the 
soldiers used lashes ‘‘made of leather straps with nails fixed in 
them, and leaden balls at the ends.’’ Father Clemens, in his 
volume ““The Love of the Crucified,” says: ‘According to the 
testimony of all the Fathers of the Church, Jesus was scourged 
according to the custom of the Romans. ... The soldiers made 
use of various instruments.... At times they used very flexible 
branches tied together; again bundles of thicker branches, and 
even knotty sticks; at times, simple leather thongs. Frequently, 
however, the scourges were leather strips fastened to a rod, and 
furnished with tips of pieces of lead and the like’’ (page 295). 
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(c) Such a concrete number as “‘five thousand four hundred 
and forty-six’’ stripes would make a vivid impression on the imagi- 
nation and would probably be carried well in the memory. I am 
not familiar enough with revelations made to pious souls to con- 
tradict this number—but I have read somewhere that the num- 
bers of lashes declared by mystics (in the revelations granted 
them) do not agree. A preacher who wishes to state the number 
would be well-advised first of all to settle this matter, lest he be 
confronted by one or other revelation assigning a different num- 
ber. In his “Meditations on the Life of Our Lord” (Engl. 
transl., Herder 1934, page 344), St. Bonaventure speaks merely 
of “innumerable and cruel stripes.’”” Father Clemens, in his 
“The Love of the Crucified’ (Engl. transl., Pustet, 1934, page 
298), appears to indicate the futility of attempts at a specified 
number of lashes: “In Holy Scripture we read: ‘They have 
numbered all my bones’ (Psalm xxi. 18). This prophecy, as we 
have seen, was literally fulfilled. But we do not read: “They 
have numbered all my wounds’: for, who could count all the 
wounds inflicted on the meek Lamb of God in this cruel scourg- 
ing?’’ St. Bonaventure employs the vague word “‘innumerable.”’ 
Father Ciemens asks: ‘‘Who could count all the wounds... ?” 
Cordonnier, when describing the custom of the Roman flagella- 
tions, wrote: ‘““The number of strokes was limited to forty, and 
to be sure not to exceed this number they gave only thirty-nine. 
But as a victim might be condemned to the same punishment for 
several offenses, he received thirty-nine blows as often as he had 
crimes to answer for. So that often after this punishment 
was finished the unfortunate man’s body was a bloody, 
shapeless mass that could only with great difficulty be 
nailed to the cross’ (‘“The Blessed Virgin: Her Times, Her 
Life, Her Virtues,’”’ Engl. translation, Herder, 1928, page 188). 
He does not apply this uncertain scale to the case of Our Lord. 

In all this discussion, of course, I have not been arguing against 
the writers of devotional books. The art of rhetoric permits of 
imaginative development of scenes narrated in secular history. 
That different historians should elect to paint the details in 
various fashions according to their own mental visualisation of 
the scenes is of little consequence, provided the main facts are 
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correctly given. Nevertheless, some of the listeners to sermons 
are apt to be very literal-minded in respect of what is said from 
the pulpit—are apt to be “‘truth-or-death critics,”’ as one capable 
scholar has dubbed such good folk. 


Ill 


Further illustrations could be given of the various ways in 
which writers have developed the very meager accounts of the 
Passion furnished us by the Evangelists, but the present paper 
would be thus unduly encumbered. Some space, however, should 
perhaps be devoted to one of the Seven Last Words of Our Lord 
on the Cross. 

The first variation encountered here is in the number ordi- 
narily assigned to one of the Words. Cardinal Bellarmine’s ‘“The 
Seven Words Spoken by Christ on the Cross’’ (English trans- 
lation, London, 1933) styles it the Fourth Word: “Eli, Eh, 
lamma sabacthani? that is, My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” (Matt., xxvii. 46). Msgr. Guilday, in “The 
Three Hours’ Agony of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Longmans, 
1922), uses only the English text (Mark, xv. 34), and also styles 
it the Fourth Word. So too does Fr. Meyer, O.F.M., in “God Is 
Dying,’’ who uses only the English text. Fr. Elbert, S.M., styles 
it the Fourth Word, gives the English text, but precedes it with: 
“Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabachthani’’ (Mark, xv. 34). Cardinal 
Bellarmine quotes the text as given by St. Matthew’s (“‘Eli, 
Ba... .”). 

Let the above suffice for a general agreement on the title of 
“The Fourth Word.’ But the same Word is entitled ‘“The Fifth 
Word” in “‘The Passion: A Sheaf of Sermons Selected from the 
Writings of Rt. Rev. Paul Wilhelm v. Keppler... . Adapted 
from the German by Aug. F. Brockland”’ (Herder, 1930). The 
Fourth Word here is: ‘‘I thirst’ (John, xix. 28). With these two 
exceptions, all the other five Words are numbered as in the other 
books mentioned. I merely call attention to this variation with- 
out attempting to account for it—but it might lead a preacher to 
introduce a numbering at variance with the ordinary one. Mean- 
while, it does not seem to be a slip of the pen made in the possible 
hurry of compilation by the Editor, for the text itself employs it: 
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“The Evangelists Mathew and Mark, who record the fifth utter- 
ance for us, report it exactly ...”’ (page 186). 

Bishop von Keppler appears to introduce another element 
which I have not found generally elsewhere: ‘“‘He sends His cry 
up to the Father in Heaven; but He no longer may call Him 
Father; He can but call, His heart throbbing violently, His 
soul and body shuddering with fear: ‘My God, My God!’ ”’ 
This sense of absolute dereliction is repeated by Fr. Meyer, but 
is qualified as symbolic rather than real: “Jesus does not say: 
‘My Father!’ for to all appearances God was not acting towards 
Him as His Father but as His Judge because of the sins of men 
which He had taken upon Himself’’ (page 49). Still, we meet 
here an unfathomable mystery which is acknowledged by all; 
a mystery which admits, however, of various attempts at a 
partial elucidation. Fr. Elbert states the mystery in brief 
terms: ‘How far God could turn from His only-begotten Son, 
even when He bore vicariously the sins of the world, is beyond 
anything we can understand; and the fearful suffering of soul 
which such a situation produced in the all-holy Son of God lies 
far beyond the bounds of human knowledge”’ (page 71). The 
partial elucidation covers many pages of Bellarmine’s medita- 
tions on the Fourth Word. 

The problems thus presented are not few, are ably presented 
and clearly treated by preachers to the already-believing faithful. 
But St. Hilary is quoted at some length (in the Catena Aurea 
of St. Thomas) to meet the objections of certain ‘heretical 
spirits,” as St. Hilary styled the questioning heretics. How- 
ever, even here we find a variety of opinion. The quotation 
from St. Hilary ends thus: ‘You have Him complaining that 
He is left to death, and thus He is Man; you have Him as He 
is dying declaring that He reigns in Paradise, and thus he is 
God. Wonder not then at the humility of these words, when you 
know the form of a servant, and see the offense of the cross.”’ 
On the other hand, we find Origen quoted thus in the Catena: 
“Some, unable to explain how Christ could be forsaken of God, 
say that this was spoken out of humility. But you will be clearly 
able to comprehend His meaning if you make a comparison of 
the glory which He had with the Father with the shame which 
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He despised when He endured the cross.’’ I have italicised the 
words involved in the contrary opinions of the two Fathers. 

I am wondering if all such laborious explanations of the Fourth 
Word as we find—sometimes very argumentatively made with 
acutely devised distinctions probably beyond the grasp of the 
ordinary faithful—might not be replaced by the simpler state- 
ment that the Fourth Word is taken literally from the first verse 
of the Twenty-first Psalm, one of the most explicit of all the 
Messianic Psalms in its prophecies of the sufferings of Christ, and 
withal a Psalm which ends, not on the note of dereliction, but of 
glorious victory enduring down all the ages. Why might not 
the preacher confine himself to pointing out that Our Saviour, 
crying out with a loud voice, was addressing all future generations 
and telling them that His physical death was to be interpreted 
as the birthday of a spiritual life for all who should be in truth 
His brothers? Fr. Elbert quotes somewhat liberally from the 
Psalm to indicate the fulfillment of some of its most notable 
prophecies (page 65), but does not add the prophecies of glorious 
triumph given by the same Psalm. That Psalm was not really 
one of inexplicably mysterious sufferings, but of an indescribable 
glory to accrue from the sufferings. We could thus illustrate 
forcibly, and with just relativity, the marvellous fulfillment of 
ancient prophecy in the Three Hours’ Agony. “It is consum- 
mated.’’ Truly so—and the closing words are tenderness itself: 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.”’ 








Clouds Over the Earth 
By VIATOR 


It is told that Pope Leo XIII once had a dream so exciting that 
it woke him up and he rose and took action immediately. He 
saw in this dream a map of the world over which a small dark 
cloud descended and overshadowed one country after the other. 
From this sight he deduced that great tribulations would come 
upon mankind, and the next day he ordered that the prayers be 
said which we now recite after every Low Mass. The World 
War, it is generally understood, was the calamity which Leo had 
foreseen, but after peace had been made, the reigning Pope 
ordered these prayers to be continued, especially the exorcism 
against Satan: “Holy Archangel Michael.’’ It is now known 
that the spiritual dangers threatening so many countries are more 
serious than the physical calamities were. 


For many reasons, it is not wise to pick out one single nation 
for consideration. The situation in no European country can be 
properly understood unless it is brought into connection with 
others, and unless it is pictured on the background of the new 
world-ideology. All perceptible phenomena are but the outflow 
of interior dispositions and beliefs. Furthermore, the selection 
of one nation might cause an aversion or even hatred towards a 
certain people, although not the people but the ruling powers are 
to blame. Nor is the picking out of one country conducive to 
bringing about the peace that its citizens so earnestly desire. 
However, in a general review and summary, the identity of some 
countries and governments may be clearly recognized, but certain 
things are public knowledge, and reference to them cannot be 
avoided by any writer who deals with realities. 

Therefore, with Christian charity towards all, with no rancor 
towards any people, but with deep aversion to all that is evil, 
we shall approach the problem as it is revealed by indisputable 
facts. When we act such wise, the operations of Communism 
will become clear to us. 
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Radicalism 


Communism is radical collectivism. It is, therefore, an im- 
personal economic and social system having as its objective the 
establishing of a classless society and the highest earthly perfec- 
tion of mankind by eliminating private property and establishing 
equality between all men by placing them culturally and economi- 
cally on the same level. Under this system, the State alone has 
power over all property, and distributes it according to definite 
principles among all members of society. In this, Communism 
differs from Marxism, which demands only that the means of 
production be common property. This definition and declaration 
of Archbishop Groeber' may well serve as a starting point of our 
survey and study. 

From this definition it follows logically that all countries having 
a government founded on a dictatorship of the proletariate, which 
destroys all personal endeavors and rests on a rational or material- 
istic platform, are communistic, no matter what differences there 
may be in methods, in name, or in enforcement. Not every 
country that opposes, dislikes, or is against Russia, the main 
source of communistic propaganda, is for this very reason a power 
against Communism. On the contrary, certain countries may 
excuse their behavior as political, economic, nationalistic, or 
other expediency, but they are one in ideology, Communistic in 
the strict sense of the term. 

All radical countries are communistic, using their own country 
as a center from which perversive doctrines are disseminated. 
They send their nationals to agitate in foreign countries. This 
makes the European problem an international problem of actual 
interest to us. 

All radical or communistic governments have their common 
rallying points. Some crusade against God, others against the 
Church, and others use the words anti-Communism, anti- 
Fascism, or anti-Nazi-ism, or whatever suits the psychology of 
the public, to deflect public opinion from detecting their own 
nature. If successful, they will finally all combine with one an- 
other to save their ideology and political existence. 


1 “Handbuch,” p. 350 (Herder Book Co.). A very commendable new book. 
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The radical ‘‘isms’’ are identical in many things, and where they 
seem to differ, it is rather a matter of opportunity than of prin- 
ciples. They are identical in the principles of education and in 
their aspect to social, economic, and industrial life. They hold the 
same views regarding personal liberty, liberty of conscience, the 
exercise of religion, and have the same attitude towards conserva- 
tive governments. Where it is not opportune to use Christianity 
for the furtherance of political aims, atheism or neo-paganism 
runs riot. They all use substantially the same means, intend the 
same end, have no permanent program, and try to spread their 
ideology throughout the world. They all try to overcome the 
weaknesses of their system by propaganda; and where the truth 
cannot be told, plain lies succeed best if forcefully stated. In all 
the radical countries the leaders come from the ranks of the 
Communists, radical socialists or syndicalists, atheists and lib- 
erals, who have secured a large following by force and deceit. 

Communism has now had a sufficiently long sway to make it 
possible for us to judge its methods and practices, and even some 
of its results. The material gathered by the present writer during 
ten months abroad is so abundant and varied that it becomes 
imperative to consider it from different angles. 

The facts thus uncovered will also give us an idea how our 
country will look should Communism swallow it, and what means 
should be used to prevent this, if it is still possible. Since Com- 
munism is always opportunistic, it is not easy to predict what the 
future will bring. , 

The grouping of the collected material under the headings of 
Communism in politics, administration, education, economics, 
justice, social relations, public morals, and religion, may serve 
our purpose best. Special stress will be laid more on activities 
and their motives than upon the philosophy of Communism which 
is well enough known. Matters of religious and pastoral interest 
shall have the preference. 


Communism in Politics 
There is a certain set of principles by which the proletarian 
radical rulers are guided. These principles were formulated by 
the parties, and although they are quite constant, they are by no 
means permanent and can be changed at will. 
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The first and most important of these ruling principles is: 
‘The party and State are one.”” The consequences of this princi- 
ple are at once apparent. Anyone who is not satisfied with the 
party and tries to change, hinder, or oppose it, commits an offense 
against the State itself that can easily be ranked as treason. 
This explains the severe punishments meted out from time to 
time. Everything not liked or wanted by high officials and party 
leaders can be twisted so as to appear as high treason. A number 
of instances in which this happened could easily be quoted, but 
readers of the daily press will find enough illustrations nearly 
every week. A corollary is that “State’’ and ‘‘People’’ are iden- 
tical. Hence, he who acts against the party or the State becomes 
ipso facto an enemy of his own people. The psychological effects 
of such opinions cannot be overestimated. 

Another axiom is: “The State has supreme rights.” Ergo, 
the party also. There is no authority above that of the State. 
In countries where the name of God is still heard, the leader 
alone is responsible to the God of his own creation, all others are 
responsible to him alone. The State exercises the supreme right 
through the party in power. Hence, any group recognized by 
the party as of the party has supreme rights, and is responsible 
to the leader only and not toGod. One of the most feared groups 
is the secret political police known by different contracted terms 
in the different countries. This secret police has no permanent 
code of laws, and its ukases are made to suit the occasion. They 
create no precedents. As the secret police have supreme power, 
no court of justice can accept an appeal against them. 

The supreme right of the State also covers the tenet: “The 
State is above morality.’”’ From this it is deduced that neither 
the State nor the party, nor the people taken as a whole, may be 
criticized. This idea is extended to the leader, high officials and 
authoritative groups of the party, but not to other individuals or 
groups. 

All government officials must be party members, but not every 
citizen is admitted to party membership. All activities of 
citizens living within the country or in foreign lands must serve 
the party and so benefit the country. All failures to do so are 
revenged upon relatives or members of the same community or 
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Church. On several occasions, the last being January 16, 1938, 
the homeland considered the protection and freedom of action 
and speech of its nationals an international duty and problem. 
But this privilege is not extended to foreign citizens dwelling in 
radical countries. 


Adult Education 


That the communistic ideology was not immediately accepted 
by all or the majority of the citizens can be imagined. A general 
education had to be provided and enforced in order that no one 
could escape its influence. To insure its success, means of educa- 
tion already existing were placed under government control and 
new means were added by the party. All means of education 
work, as a rule, in close connection with the minister of propa- 
ganda. 

The general education in politics is exercised by the press, the 
radio, and special lecture courses which citizens of a certain dis- 
trict must attend and at which the roll is called. All these means 
of propaganda are under the control or owned by the party (7.e., 
the Government). A large number of party papers and maga- 
zines serve special groups, and others serve the citizens at large. 
For the service of special groups, news and educational publica- 
tions are issued for professional men, traders, laborers, clerks, 
housewives, mothers, servants, etc., all with several sub-classifi- 
cations. In the educational magazines a scientific perversion of 
truth is used to combat existing ideals which are not in harmony 
with communistic world-ideology. These magazines are well 
printed. Much historical material, contrary to or misrepresent- 
ing the truth, is used, thus making the magazines very interesting 
for people not knowing better. They are printed in large editions, 
and since it is obligatory to subscribe and pay for them on deliv- 
ery, they are incidentally a big profit to the Government. Any- 
one not receiving these magazines together with the daily paper 
is considered to be not interested in the welfare of the country, 
and has to suffer many unpleasant consequences. Illegitimate 
use of court records, confidential information, etc., is of frequent 
occurrence in all publications. Many sheets are issued as con- 
fidential, and it is not always easy to obtain copies. The forty 
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odd ones that the writer could obtain were not held up in the 
mails as is usually the case. 

Education to the general public is imparted by means of the 
radio, daily newspapers, and the lectures already mentioned; 
also by magazines privately published after all scheduled matter 
has been censured by the Government, and certain political 
features provided by the Government have been added. The 
latter is the reason why even Catholic publications print items 
that astonish us. Every family must subscribe to a daily paper. 
It is delivered at the home against cash. And these papers must 
be read by young and old. They are discussed at work, in 
gatherings, schools and societies. Moreover, they are often 
the only sources from which necessary information may be ob- 
tained. Nearly all these papers are owned by the Government 
or are under its control and censure. Printing paper cannot be 
had without an order from the Government, no matter for what 
purpose it may be used. 

The radio like the telegraph is official, and beyond the reach 
of any private individual as a means of political communication. 
All must listen to certain speeches and announcements, and all 
who can afford a radio in the home are expected to have one. 
All receivers are registered at the post office, and a monthly tax 
must be paid. At the hour when the Government has important 
announcements to make, nothing else is on the air. The radio 
sets have dials for practically all important stations in Europe, 
and are sold with the guarantee that these stations can be heard. 
In fact, however, it is impossible to get foreign stations not ap- 
proved by the Government with the exception of a few which 
simply cannot be kept out. The guarantee cannot be enforced. 
When listening to one or two foreign stations, the radio is never 
turned on loud enough to be heard in the next house or apart- 
ment and ear sets are not furnished. Public radios and loud- 
speakers provide for the poor and those not at home. They are 
located in public buildings, restaurants, and on street corners. 
It is hard to see how anyone can escape its influence. 

Education of Youth 

Since all radical countries are building politically for centuries 

to come, they are naturally much interested in the future voters. 
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They also need future leaders, and for both an ideological educa- 
tion must be provided. In all these countries, Russia excepted, 
the education of Catholic youth was regulated by Concordats. 
In all these countries there were public and private, secular and 
confessional, schools. These schools exist; but in countries 
which explain and apply the Concordats according to their own 
plans and ideology, or do not choose to observe agreements with 
the Churches, the Governments are very successful in getting all 
educational institutions under their control. Education has been 
laicized, and in no school whatever its character may anyone 
teach who has not signed a written statement of loyalty to the 
State. Confessional schools are being emptied, especially those 
training youth for the clerical state and the missions. Officials 
are no longer permitted to send their children to confessional 
schools under penalty of losing their office and the means of sub- 
sistence. Religious are no longer tolerated in public or private 
religious schools. The text-books, including Bible History and 
the Catechism, have been revised by the Government so as to 
conform to the false ideology. Teachers are no longer allowed to 
foster religion or supervise its practice as they did in bygone days. 
The teachers check the family life of the parents, and pupils are en- 
couraged to report the differences of opinion between the school 
teachings and parental instructions. The parents, liable to 
arrest or other punishment when reported by their children, 
naturally do not know what to do. They are not allowed to 
force their children to attend worship or religious instruction, 
but must leave it to the free choice of their boys and girls. Simi- 
lar checks are placed upon confessors and preachers. The 
disintegration of family life and its tradition and of domestic 
peace is a natural consequence. 

Another feature introduced in the schools is the questioning of 
pupils on newspaper items appearing on the previous day. This 
forces the children to read them, thereby imbibing more poison 
than nourishment. Since the Government knows that good 
parents keep certain papers away from their children, it provides 
against this by exposing the papers for reading on street corners, 
in stores, clubs, etc. That the schools take a considerable part 
in molding material for military purposes, needs no special men- 
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tion, and is of minor importance when compared with the rest. 

The schools are supported in their ideological endeavors by 
government youth associations, youth hostels, sporting and 
athletic clubs, work service, students’ leagues, employment con- 
trol, and apprentices. Propaganda in these units takes place by 
means of special teachers, text-books, occupational manuals, and 
instruction sheets. The national labor services for young men 
and women between the ages of sixteen and eighteen are es- 
pecially utilized for propaganda work. The militia, hitherto not 
closely allied with the ruling party, is drawing nearer and nearer, 
and it is but a matter of time when both will be one, unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens as was the case in Spain. In most 
countries all these organizations, the militia excepted, are volun- 
tary according to the decrees issued, but the consequences of not 
being members make life troublesome. Non-members cannot 
compete in athletics and sports for championships or prizes, and 
are subject to all kinds of chicanery. They cannot get work in 
shops, cannot get passports, and are not considered good citizens. 
Under these circumstances, very few can afford not toenrol. Ex- 
cept in Russia and Red Spain, the Church organizations still 
exist, but they are greatly handicapped and can no longer achieve 
their objectives. They have no right of assembly outside the 
churches, and cannot publicly display their banners. They may 
not gather except for public religious exercises. If the parish- 
ioners are called by the pastors for instruction on certain days at 
regular hours, the Government groups will occupy them else- 
where. The church organizations have no longer public stand- 
ing, but it cannot be denied that they still exist and this suffices 
to save the face of the State. How religious education and train- 
ing fares under these conditions, can be imagined. 

At this point it may be of special interest to know in what order 
the previously existing youth organizations were suppressed or 
taken over by the Governments. First came those that had 
international affiliations. They were followed by such as had 
a national scope, but were under private auspices, and those 
that were purely physical and secular. Lastly, the organizations 
operated by Religious groups were curtailed and severely handi- 
capped. 
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A special education and training is provided for future leaders. 
Hundreds of students are enrolled in these schools of the party, 
and these students are entirely isolated from other influences and 
from mixing with the people at large. It is not so easy to enter 
these schools, although the academic requirements are not diffi- 
cult to comply with. According to one official publication, the 
candidates must answer but three questions satisfactorily: (1) 
What have you done for the party in the past, and do you feel the 
urge to work for the party in order that it may remain as it is 
during the coming centuries? (2) Are you perfectly healthy, 
without bodily defects, and in the best physical condition? 
(3) Are you a citizen and of pure stock? 

The educational plan covers three years, during which the 
students are maintained and paid. During the first year the 
subjects of teaching are: (1) general propaganda in speaking and 
writing; (2) socialist history, especially written; and (3) the 
history of the party. During the second year the ideology of the 
government, its organizations, and the duties of leaders are 
covered. The last year is used for giving a specialized training 
for high political leadership. As a rule, admission takes place 
shortly after the military obligations have been satisfied. There 
are a number of lower schools that lead up to the political colleges. 
The high salaries looming in the future attract many of the best 
young men to these schools, often at the cost of apostasy. 
Speaking to some of the men who have attended these schools, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by their rabid ultra-radicalism and 
atheism. 

Economics and Finance 

It is not my intention to deal with the different economic systems 
operating in the different countries. I will rather consider the 
attitudes towards private property and the methods of financing 
radical parties by unusual means. Notwithstanding some differ- 
ences in attitudes and methods, there are sufficient similarities 
from which to draw deductions. 

One of the tenets of radical socialism and Communism is the 
ownership of as much as possible of all private property. Russia 
simply confiscated as much private property as the State wanted; 
other countries left it until the present as far as possible in the 
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hands of private owners, but practically confiscated all surplus 
profits by taxes and special contributions. Each month, every 
employer and owner of concerns must hand to the Government a 
financial statement. According to this he is taxed so as to leave 
him not more than the bare necessities of life. Everything is 
taken into consideration in the equalization of citizens. House- 
owners must pay rent to the Government in some form, because 
a great number of people do not own houses and must pay rent. 
That the house-owners paid income tax for the money they made 
to build the homes is not considered. Hence, the necessity of 
government housing projects. 

Production, raw materials, prices, finished products, output, 
substitutes for raw materials much needed, financing of business, 
all are government-controlled. All countries having border 
control of money are practically bankrupt, and have nothing to 
back their currency except the low worth of the currency metal 
and the good will of the people. This good will of the people is, 
however, controlled by officials with little moral character. 
Finances are absolutely needed by the party and must be se- 
cured, because government and militia are expensive, and for 
this reason many profitable organizations and such that have 
large funds are simply taken over and operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to create work, many institutions formerly operated by 
Brothers or Sisters were taken over by the Government and 
staffed with young women who, for the most part, were unable to 
do other work or morally unfit to do housework. The extirpation 
of religion may not have been the main reason for this procedure, 
because financial stress would suffice to make the Government act 
thus in order to create work, collect taxes, and keep the people 
quiet. The matter was made easier for the Government by a 
number of scandalous court cases. Many examples could be 
adduced to show how the State interferes with private business, 
but only a few can be presented. Allare by government decrees. 

The State may hold a partnership and controlling vote in any 
mine or iron works that is profitable through a corporation formed 
by itself. Professional writers must join a union and must pay 
dues. Occasional writers must obtain a government license at 
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so much per year. All dairy farmers, cattle-breeders, and cattle- 
owners must deliver all their milk at a certain fixed price to the 
official distributing centers. The Government re-distributes the 
milk at almost twice its cost. Flour is mixed by the Govern- 
ment before it is sold. Employers must pay the workers their 
whole wages if the party orders its members to attend political 
functions, celebrations, congresses, reviews, etc. All who attend 
these affairs are simply ordered; the railroads and many others 
reap the profits that finally in some form reach the Government’s 
pockets. Those who took part in the revolution that established 
the party in power must receive work in preference, and often 
at the cost of others. Testimonials which must be given to em- 
ployees leaving a job may not contain or imply anything that 
hurts the character or makes it difficult or impossible for them to 
find another position. Nor may private information be given. 
What this means will be better understood if one remembers that 
the revolutionaries were not all exemplary people. The conduct 
of business is, therefore, very difficult, especially because any 
complaint is held against the maker. 

Another consequence of ebbing public funds was the breaking up 
of large estates donated by benefactors for the support of monas- 
teries in order to divide them into hereditary farms. These do- 
mains were leased from the Government by Religious Communi- 
ties, but these leases are simply not renewed or renewed but 
partially so that they no longer suffice for a living. Similarly, 
monasteries, institutions, asylums, and homes really belonging 
to cities and countries are sequestered by the Government. The 
church taxes gathered by the State are but partly turned over to 
the Churches. Instead of paying pastors and expenses, a subsidy 
only is given. This source of revenue for the State would dry 
up if all churches were closed. New churches may be built, but 
the State contributes absolutely nothing. Even charity and 
pilgrimages are being taken over as sources of revenue.! 


1 The next article of this series will deal with ‘“‘Justice, Social Relations, Morality 
and Religion.” 
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Graft and Its Morality 
By Joun A. McHueu, O.P., $.T.M., Litt.D. 


V. Graft a Denial of Distributive Justice 


As legal justice makes the parts or subjects respect the right 
of the whole or society, so distributive justice directs those who 
preside over society to respect the rights of individuals. By 
legal justice individuals promote the common good, by distribu- 
tive justice common goods and common burdens are divided 
among the members fairly, with due consideration of the merits, 
requirements, and abilities of each. A prime duty, therefore, of 
all those who have authority over others is that they be just to 
their subordinates, as well as to the common welfare. They are 
not required to treat all alike, indeed, since all are not alike; but 
they must give to each his due. It is not unjust, but distributive 
justice, that parents should give less in clothes and food to younger 
children and should exact more in study and work from the older 
ones. Similarly in society offices, honors, privileges, concessions, 
salaries and awards should be divided according to merit, while 
burdens such as services, contributions, taxes, penalties, and 
the like should be apportioned according to the degrees of ability 
to bear what is imposed, or of guilt one may have incurred. In 
distributing personal goods one may be guided by personal pref- 
erence, as in making one’s will; but since public goods do not 
belong to the distributor but to the public, one must distribute 
them not according to one’s personal likes and dislikes, but ac- 
cording to the needs and deserts of the people. Otherwise some 
will have too much, others too little: which is bad not only for 
the individuals concerned, but for the community itself, whose 
peace and order is harmed or overthrown by such a condition. 
And if this applies to every form of government, it applies with 
special reason to democratic government, whose character in- 
sistently demands that the strictest impartiality be observed in 
the matter of public patronage. 
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The vice opposed to distributive justice is favoritism, often 
spoken of as “‘acceptance of persons,”’ since it makes a superior 
consider who the person is (whether a kinsman, or friend, or 
fellow-partisan), rather than the objective merits of a case. 
Justice is blind to personal reasons, but favoritism is guided by 
them. The companion vice of favoritism is oppression, for when 
partiality is shown by favoring one person, some other person will 
receive less consideration than he should receive, and will have 
less than his proper share of the common prosperity or fruits. 
All partiality, therefore, is injustice, and as such is sinful, and in- 
deed gravely wrong unless the injury is slight. Its great moral 
deordination is that it unsettles the order of right distribution 
which nature and reason indicate, spoiling some individuals with 
excessive ease and luxury, cursing others with penury and dis- 
tress, thereby sowing discontent and class dissension. Moreover, 
under such a system those who need least can and often do re- 
ceive most in the way of public assistance and protection, which 
is a complete reversal of justice. ‘Among the many and grave 
duties of rulers who would do their best for the people,’’ says 
Leo XIII (‘‘Rerum Novarum,’’ May 15, 1891), “‘the first and 
chief is to act with strict justice—with that justice which is called 
by the Schoolmen distributive—towards each and every class 
alike.’’ But he insists that those who are weaker and less able 
to take care of themselves have a special claim upon the State’s 
protection and assistance. Favoritism and partiality, since they 
judge only by egotistic standards, would not follow this rule, but 
bestow public help chiefly where it would do most good for some 
selfish purpose. 

This condemnation of partiality is also a condemnation of 
graft, for by its very nature graft runs to favoritism and oppres- 
sion. Those who have grown old amid political graft have openly 
avowed as their motto that the secret of success in politics is to 
bribe the people with the offices created for their service and to 
employ power for the promotion of personal ambition and the 
gratification of personal revenge (see Senator G. F. Hoar’s Speech 
on Impeachment of Gen. Belknap). Graft in business follows 
the same motte. There is no end of facts from the annals of 
graft to prove that it gives a “raw deal’’ to individuals in its 
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method of apportioning duties and rewards. Reference to various 
classes of inequitable distribution will suffice here, as specific 
individual instances can easily be taken from the cases already 
mentioned in these articles. 

(1) Unjust Distribution of Offices —By offices here we mean not 
merely positions in but also employment for or under a govern- 
ment or company. Thus, judgeships or senatorships are positions 
in the government; the occupations of government engineer, 
medical officer and clerk are positions under the government. 
Graft is responsible for an unfair assignment of these posts 
when it causes them to be awarded on the basis of money paid 
or of personal favor known as ‘‘pull.’’ 

The sale of public positions in political or non-political life, 
like the sale of titles of rank or honor, is a very ancient practice. 
We read that, when the Roman Empire had fallen on evil days 
(A.D. 193), the Praetorian Guard put up the imperial purple itself 
at public auction and awarded it to the highest bidder, the rich 
Senator Didius Julianus, who gave to each Pretorian the equiva- 
lent of about $625. But the transaction drew universal contempt 
upon the buyer, who was abandoned even by his Pretorians, and 
condemned by the Senate. Pagans though they were, they recog- 
nized the shamefulness of such a transaction. Ulpianus, the most 
celebrated Roman jurist of that time, could not stomach the 
doctrine that he who had sold public office for a bribe could keep 
the crime-money, for he recognized as a rule of law: ‘“‘No one 
should profit by his crime.’’ And crime it is, for even though the 
person who buys the office is not altogether unfitted for it, the 
whole public service is nevertheless corrupted and its efficiency 
lowered when money becomes the royal road to advancement. 
And what a prostitution it is of the ideal of public office! He 
who is greatest should be the self-sacrificing servant of all, but 
the buying of office makes him the selfish servant of himself. 
He too who has the power to appoint or vote is given it in order 
that he name or vote for a suitable or, better, the more suitable 
candidate; but by selling the nomination or vote he selects the 
richer or more extravagant and more corrupt. Nevertheless, 
Didius Julianus was not the last of his tribe, nor has his tribe 
grown less in our own age. In modern times the British Govern- 
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ment has had to deal with the sale of honors of nobility, and our 
own Government with the sale of selection for Federal appoint- 
ments. The buying of votes too is a very common practice, so 
much so that Corrupt Practices Acts aimed at such electoral 
bribery have been passed in England and in many American States. 

If this bestowal of rank and position by money standards is 
partial, because it considers the wealth of an individual rather 
than his worth, similarly there is partiality when other qualities 
that have nothing to do with fitness are made the standard of 
selection. Some grafters practise nepotism, choosing for office 
too many relatives or those relatives who are unfit; others are 
narrowly partisan, and have a complete blind spot for all merit 
in those who do not belong to their own clique; others are so 
grateful to benefactors that they are dominated in their selec- 
tions by the wish to please these individuals. 

One can easily see the harm done by all such partiality in dis- 
tribution of offices and honors, and most Catholic authors regard 
it as a violation of distributive justice. The public good suffers 
because, while the very best persons are those who would have 
nothing to do with graft or bribery as means of advancement, 
these either by their own fears of corrupt politics or by the will 
of politicians are kept out of public service, often to the great loss 
of the public. Moreover, as the honors and emoluments of public 
office are often meant to be a stimulus to work for the common 
good, this aim is defeated when they are changed by the system 
of graft into rewards for service to selfish ends. 

There is injury also to groups and persons. Majorities tyran- 
nize over unrepresented minorities and graft at their expense. In- 
dividuals suffer injustice also, because, while ordinarily no party 
or individual has a strict right to be chosen for power and office, 
they have a right not to be defeated by foul means in appoint- 
ments, competitions and elections, especially those who have care- 
fully prepared themselves for public life and who have deserved 
well by faithful and fruitful service. A fair chance of obtaining 
one of these posts may be regarded especially in modern times as 
one of the normal advantages of citizenship, and so he who is un- 
fairly shut out from them is more or less a victim of injustice 
(Cahill, “‘Framework of a Christian State’). 
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It would be untrue, of course, to maintain that all the inequities 
that occur in the division of public offices are due to graft. Pos- 
sibly a very large percentage of poor appointments and elections 
are a consequence of some inadequate method of selection used. 
Thus, the advocates of proportional representation argue that the 
present system of election by majorities does not do justice to 
all, since it does not ensure to each group a representation in the 
Government in direct proportion to its popular strength. The 
opponents of primary elections maintain that, as things actually 
happen, such elections are controlled by party organizations, 
with the result that the people vote not for the best man, but for 
some man whom a leader, not selected by nor accountable to the 
public, presents for election. The system of choosing judges by 
popular vote is also criticized as unfair, since the average voter is 
influenced by purely political or outside considerations, as he 
lacks the competency to pass on the judicial qualifications. And 
soon. Moreover, under any scheme there will always occur mis- 
takes due to the fallibility of human judgment. Nevertheless, 
the desire of making some private profit out of the elective and 
appointive powers has always been a temptation to human 
greed, and graft therefore must stand the blame of a large portion 
of the unwise, or worse, selections that have been made. 

So far we have spoken of distributive injustice in political selec- 
tion to office, without reference to the same condition in finance 
or trade. If, however, we reflect that business organization is 
strikingly like that of civil government, we shall not be surprised 
to find that it has its own problems of this kind. To some ex- 
amples of this we have already referred. It will suffice now to 
mention such practices as the placing of outsiders, representatives 
of an opposed interest, on the Board of Directors of a corporation; 
or the control by one financier, with a small investment, of the 
destinies of a whole group of corporations subordinated to the 
interests of one; or the use of machine politics to defeat the will 
of a majority of stockholders, perpetuating in management and 
control a body of directors who hold much less than the greater 
part of the stock. And in business too the purchase of advance- 
ment by payments to those who have influence is not unheard of. 
This last case is not the same thing as bringing oneself to the 
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attention of employers through advertisements or employment 
agencies, or even of paying an employer something for being 
hired, if he is the sole owner of his business and gives a just wage. 
The advertiser makes no discrimination against anyone, since he 
gives publicity to anyone who pays for the service; neither does 
the sole owner, for as his business belongs entirely to him, he has 
the right to choose who shall be in business with him. But in a 
corporation, whether political or non-political, those who have 
influence in making appointments must choose on a basis that 
will serve the interests of the corporation; and hence they are 
guilty of discrimination and injustice when they are swayed, not 
by the common welfare, but by personal motives and private 
pecuniary gain. Even to take a tip when promoting a good and 
deserving man, whom one would have promoted anyway, is 
wrong. It is not in itself unjust to the corporation or to the in- 
dividuals passed over; but in its consequences it is unjust to 
them, for it looks so much like graft and favoritism that it can- 
not but encourage such practices. Scandal is not merely what is 
evil but also what is minus rectum; and there is responsibility 
not merely for one’s conduct, but also for the foreseen evil results 
of one’s conduct which one’s position obliges one to prevent. 
These explanations, we are confident, dispose of the rather amus- 
ing argument that the ambitious politician buying his way to 
power is as innocent of wrong-doing as poor Mary the housemaid 
or poor John the gardener who give their dollar and put their 
“‘ad”’ in the paper offering their services to the public. 

(2) Unjust Distribution of Goods.—There is reference now to 
tangible property of various kinds which is distributed among 
government workers or among the general population for their 
use. This includes the salaries of officials, the appropriations 
made to various public purposes, allocation of purchases and 
contracts, bonuses, subsidies, and the like. Distributive justice 
requires that all these goods be so divided that the public good of 
the State and the private welfare of all its members will be best 
served. “The greatest good of the greatest number possible,” 
should be the watchword. In preparing its budget for the year, 
a Government should make a reasonable division of the expendi- 
tures between public and individual causes; should provide fair 
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shares for various activities of the Government and various parts 
of the country; should see that public salaries are fixed according 
to a good scale corresponding with service; should dispense its 
relief intelligently and humanely as needs require. The various 
classes of the people—landowners, capitalists, business men and la- 
borers—have their own rights, and theGovernment should promote 
a fair distribution of national wealth among them. To favor one 
class—especially to favor idlers and lawless persons—at the ex- 
pense of others for the sake of votes, is nothing less than graft. 
Distributive justice demands a like honest assignment of common 
funds and material in non-governmental bodies. Salaries, pen- 
sions, bonuses, and the like should be properly divided among 
the various enterprises of the corporation itself. 

Opposed to this just distribution of revenues is the kind of 
patronage which dispenses money on useless enterprises and offices, 
or on services forced on the public, with the result that there is 
not enough left to provide for the just demands of government or 
business upkeep and progress. If needless posts are maintained, 
or several persons perform duties that rightly belong to one; if 
secretaries, automobiles and incidentals are multiplied without 
necessity, graft will abound, but there will be just that much less 
to distribute to lawful and urgent purposes. Because of the ap- 
palling cost of graft in trade and industry, by which men drain 
away portions of lawful profits for themselves without giving 
anything in return, business has recoiled from old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance and other just demands upon its fruits 
(Flynn, “‘Graft in Business,” p. vi). And in politics the distribu- 
tive injustice of graft keeps from the people many good, beautiful 
or useful things to which they are entitled. Strong party ma- 
chines, for example, are built up, financed and entrenched in 
power by exploitation of municipal patronage. Theresult? What 
politics thus gains, the cities lose; and it is rightly said that our 
American cities are far from reaching the level of those in Europe, 
or from meeting the requirements of a civilization like ourown. For 
this backwardness it is graft in large measure that we must thank. 
Social betterment through improved living conditions, elimination 
of slum dwellings and unsanitary and vice-breeding conditions, 
increase of parks and recreation grounds, are proper concerns of 
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government and should receive a due assignment of public reve- 
nues. With the wealth and general high standard of our popula- 
tions, our cities should be equal to the best in these respects. 
That they are not, is due to graft in politics and the attendant 
waste and mismanagements in many communities of the land. 
‘“‘Millions for graft, not one cent for progress,’’ often seems to be 
the motto.! 


1 The concluding article of this series will discuss ‘‘Graft as a Denial of Commu- 
tative Justice.” 











The Relations of the Church with Non- 
Catholic States 


By JEROME D. HANNAN 


The constantly recurring and vexatious problem of Mexico’s 
treatment of the Church suggests a careful analysis of the objec- 
tive claims of the Church and the degree in which they can be 
compromised in the face of an unfriendly government. Hostile 
governments become so irked at the idea that the Church claims 
independence of the State that they blindly close their eyes in a 
passionate policy of extirpation, without realizing that the Church 
can relinquish in practice some of the claims that objectively it 
must maintain, or that the unbaptized are not directly subject to 
her laws. First of all, an attempt will be made here to state suc- 
cinctly the objective claims and rights of the Church. 

The Church is a perfect society, necessary by the precept of 
Christ, whose end is to lead man to his eternal destiny (Cappello, 
nn. 115-123). The State is also a perfect society, necessary in 
general by the requirements of the natural law that man should 
live in the peaceful enjoyment of his natural rights. The Church 
is independent of the State and of any human power in the exer- 
cise of its sacred mission of saving souls (Cappello, nn. 126-137). 
Because its objective is superior to that of the State, its claims 
in case of conflict take precedence over the claims of the Catholic 
State. The State, however, has complete control of all purely 
temporal matters. In matters that are the concern of both socie- 
ties, the Catholic State may not disregard the laws of the Church, 
even when the object of the law retains its temporal nature (7.e., 
has not been supernaturalized by special ordinance of God, as 
matrimony has been); and as for objects that are supernatural, 
including their inseparable effects, the Church alone is competent 
to the exclusion of the Catholic State (Cappello, nn. 243-250; 
Maritain, 13-17; Ryan, “The Catholic Church and the Citizen,”’ 
24-30, 39-46; Marshall, 94-100, 199-202; Garrison, 123-143). 

The claims just suggested are a priort. They indicate what 
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would be the demands of the Church in a society or State conge- 
nial to its independence. It does not mean that the Church exer- 
cises such rights at all times and in all nations (Garrison, 113-116). 

It is particularly difficult for the Church to assert these claims 
in a non-Catholic State, that is, a State where the majority of per- 
sons are not Catholic, or where the rulers are not Catholic, even 
though the majority of people may be. The non-Catholic State 
may be heretical or schismatical as well as pagan, or simply indif- 
ferent to religion (Cappello, n. 356). 

Now, the Church does not claim jurisdiction over infidels, al- 
though as private individuals these are bound by a moral obliga- 
tion of submitting to the Church. This doctrine which exempts 
infidels is enunciated by the Council of Trent and by the New 
Code in Canon 87. The New Code regards only a baptized person 
as a subject of rights and duties in the Church. At the same time 
infidels are not to be compelled by any external coercion to enter 
the Church. Indeed, Canon Law forbids anyone to baptize the 
child of infidels without the consent of its parents. 

However, in spite of the fact that infidels are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Church, they may be indirectly subject. This 
is the case particularly where the laws of the Church are merely 
an explanation of the law of God infallibly determined by the 
teaching authority of the Church. This objective statement 
does not preclude the probability that the infidel himself is igno- 
rant of the declaration or unaware of his obligation to accept it. 
The consequence is that infidels in practice commit no sin when 
they transgress such laws, owing to the state of their conscience. 

An infidel may be bound indirectly by the law of the Church 
also because of his codperation in an act with a person bound by 
the law. This is manifested particularly in the contract of mar- 
riage, wherein the Catholic being bound to be married before a 
priest, the infidel also would be bound indirectly as to this particu- 
lar marriage. In the same way the impediments of the Church 
would affect the infidel indirectly, while the statutes of the Church 
also affect infidels indirectly while binding Christians directly. 
Thus, if a book is condemned, the direct prohibition rests on 
Christians while the infidel author suffers in prestige and financial 
income. 
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Just as the Church has no direct jurisdiction over individual 
infidels, so it possesses no direct power over infidel States. Never- 
theless, because of its mission in the world, even in the infidel 
State it has the right of teaching, baptizing, governing its own sub- 
jects, administering the Sacraments publicly, and acquiring pos- 
sessions and maintaining the property necessary to its work. The 
infidel State should be inspired to offer these opportunities by the 
fact that the Church promotes the obedience of the citizens to the 
authority of civil government. Although in conscience the gov- 
ernment might not be able to see its obligation in this respect, 
nevertheless the right of the Church exists and never can be 
waived (Cappello, nn. 357-359). 

As to infidels who live in the midst of Christians, the Church 
has frequently passed prohibitive statutes or required the aid of 
the Christian State in restricting their activity. This power has 
been exercised directly only to curb abuses which would have a 
noxious effect on the faith. Towards the Jews the Church has 
always had a tolerant attitude, provided they made no effort to 
pervert Christians. To prevent perversion many restrictions 
were placed upon their social intercourse with Christians. They 
were obliged to wear a distinctive dress, while Christians were for- 
bidden to employ them as physicians or domestic servants. But 
the Church never favored anti-Semitism. Many ecclesiastical 
laws have been passed to restrain the natural animosity of Chris- 
tians arising from economic and social hatreds. The Jew was 
never compelled to become a Christian, though he was frequently 
required to be present at sermons in order that he might comply 
with the obligation to know the truth (Cappello, n. 360). But 
even the more liberal of moderns would recognize the obligation 
resting on a man to become acquainted with the other side of a 
controversy, though permitting him to neglect his obligation, 
while unanimously they would insist that children be compelled 
to attend school in order that the truth which they conceive neces- 
sary for the child to know may be imparted to him. Thus, while 
they find fault with the methods of ecclesiastics, they employ 
them in their own policy. It is not the method with which they 
really find fault. The method makes a good argument which 
appeals to the popular mind. They really find fault with the 
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fundamental truths which the Church teaches and deny them. 
They are as much concerned with keeping a knowledge of the 
Faith from the people as the Church is concerned in bringing it to 
them. 

Though juridically there should be no difference between the 
Church’s relations to Catholic, heretical, and schismatical States, 
since the members of all are baptized, nevertheless in practice the 
Church does not insist on its rights unless the State is Catholic. 
Moreover, the Church’s policy differs when the heretical State is 
one that has just rebelled against the Faith, and when it has been 
in heresy over a long period of time. While the rebellion is being 
excited and has not been definitely successful, the Church may 
exercise all her rights to protect her children against pernicious 
influence. This implies that the rebellious are subject to the 
penalties of the Church, especially when they happen to be princes 
or kings. 

But when the rebellion proves successful in spite of the efforts 
of the Church, though it is not exempt from the due subjection 
that is the consequence of baptism, nevertheless the Church does 
not demand practical compliance with its obligations. The toler- 
ance of the Church follows as a matter of expediency in order to 
prevent greater evils (Cappello, nn. 362-363). 

The baptism of heretics subjects them to at least certain laws 
of the Church, namely, those which are concerned with the pres- 
ervation of the public welfare. Thus, they are bound by the 
impediments of matrimony. Indeed, it is practically certain 
they are bound by all the laws of the Church unless they are es- 
pecially exempted. If however the heretic is in good faith, his 
violation of the law of the Church is not imputed to him (Cap- 
pello, n. 364). 

Where the State is founded on religious indifference, the reli- 
gion of the State is determined by the religion of the majority of 
the people according to the principles already set forth. As to 
religious indifference itself, the Church cannot approve it. It 
may tolerate it, provided its own rights are not infringed, in order 
that greater evils may not befall and that greater good be not pre- 
vented. In such a State a private Catholic is obliged to supply 
for the Church positive functions which the State denies. This 
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is accomplished chiefly through due observance of ecclesiastical 
law, good example, financial support of the Church’s work, and 
the constant effort to provide by constitutional means a happy 
state of codperation between the Church and the State. These 
efforts of Catholics cannot be achieved or produce results without 
organization and publicity. 

Should the State show itself not only indifferent but actually 
antagonistic, the Catholic citizen must sacrifice every human 
cause to defend loyally the rights of the Church. Meanwhile, 
he should obey the just laws of his State and avail himself of the 
rights which the constitution of the State guarantees to him. He 
should take an active part in politics, since this is the only way in 
which his principles can be made successful in his own State (Cap- 
pello, nn. 365-366). 

Intimately connected with the question of religious indifference 
is that of civil tolerance. Tolerance must be distinguished from 
the notion of freedom of conscience. Freedom of conscience im- 
plies that all religions are equally true. Tolerance denies this, 
but permits the existence of the false. But even tolerance cannot 
be granted unless other considerations intervene. Where the true 
religion holds the hearts of all the people, their leaders dare not 
destroy their faith by introducing freedom of worship. But 
where a large portion of the people profess false religions, the pub- 
lic authority may tolerate them. This tolerance must extend not 
to the doctrines of the sect but only to the exercise of the religious 
practices; it must not be approval of the doctrines. Moreover, 
it is required that the evil that is avoided by this tolerance could 
not be avoided in any other way. It must be temporary, and 
must not interfere with the exposition of the true Faith. Finally 
it must be observed that where the evils could be avoided by a 
limited degree of tolerance, a universal tolerance is not justified. 

It sometimes happens that this tolerance is imposed in the funda- 
mental document on which the State is founded. Those who 
swear to support it are therefore bound by its provisions. In this 
case, Cavagnis admits that the oath is to be observed until all of 
those who profess the various false religions shall have disappeared. 
But it seems that the taking of the oath does not impose any 
greater obligation, so far as tolerance is concerned, than that 
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which persuades a man to tolerate a given evil to avoid a greater 
one. In taking the oath no Catholic could accept tolerance in the 
sense of approving various religions. It must be evident, then, 
that when he does take it, a Catholic accepts tolerance as a politi- 
cal provision warranted by the condition of the State and to be 
observed as long as the peace of the State would be infringed by a 
cessation of it. Moreover, an amendment could be and ought to 
be, under favorable circumstances, incorporated into the funda- 
mental document of the nation by which the true religion would 
be recognized. Of course, this could not be done until the danger 
of the popular opposition to such an action would have disap- 
peared (Garrison, 113-122; Ryan, ‘“‘The State and the Church,” 
38-39). 

A Catholic State may therefore offer only official and political 
support to the sects without any intention of approving their prin- 
ciples. Thus, a Catholic official would not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the worship of a non-Catholic sect. However, granted 
that tolerance is necessary, he may extend to the sects the right of 
acquiring and possessing and adminstering property. He may 
even appropriate from State funds money to be granted to the 
group as an association, but not as a religious sect (Cappello, nn. 
367-373). 

As to the United States, Garrison, though he is none too friendly 
to the Church’s claims, says: ‘‘Nevertheless, most of the laity 
and the best of the clergy are more deeply committed to the ideals 
of tolerance than they are to the theory of what it takes to make a 
perfect Catholic State. Modern Catholics cannot look each other 
in the face and deny the principles of religious liberty in the 
United States. Even an archbishop may—with utter inconsis- 
tency with reference to basic Catholic principles but a fine enthu- 
siasm for American ideals—say, as Archbishop Ireland did: 
“Necessarily religious freedom is the basic life of America. Vio- 
late religious freedom against Catholics; our swords are at once 
unsheathed. Violate it in favor of Catholics, against non-Catho- 
lic; no less readily do they leap from the scabbard.’”’ Thus, he 
accepts the conclusion of Dr. Ryan that the abolition of tolerance 
in the United States is a most tenuous possibility. Dr. Ryan 
says: “It is true, indeed, that some zealots and bigots will con- 
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tinue to attack the Church because they fear that some five thou- 
sand years hence the United States may become overwhelmingly 
Catholic and may then restrict the freedom of non-Catholic de- 
nominations. Nevertheless, we cannot yield up to the principles 
of eternal and unchangeable truth in order to avoid the enmity of 
such unreasonable persons.’’! 


1 Works cited in this article are: ‘Catholicism and the Modern Mind,” by 
Winfred Ernest Garrison (Chicago, 1928); ‘‘The Roman Catholic Church in the 
Modern State,” by Charles C. Marshall (New York City, 1928); ‘‘The Things That 
Are Not Czesar’s,” by Jacques Maritain, translated by J. F. Scanlan (New York 
City, 1931); “The Catholic Church and the Citizen,” by John A. Ryan (New York 
City, 1928); ‘‘The State and the Church,” by John A. Ryan and F. X. Millar 
Moorhouse (New York City, 1922); ‘Summa Iuris Publici Ecclesiastici,” by F. M. 
Cappello (Rome, 1932). 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


False Accusation of Solicitation 


If anyone, either in person or through others, falsely denounces 
a confessor to the Superiors as guilty of solicitation, he auto- 
matically incurs excommunication reserved in a special manner to 
the Apostolic See. From this penalty he can in no case be ab- 
solved, until he has formally retracted the false denunciation and 
has, in so far as he is able, repaired the damages, if any were 
caused by his crime. Moreover, severe and prolonged penances 
are to be imposed. The precept of Canon 894 [which reserves the 
sin of false denunciation to the Apostolic See if perchance the 
censure of Canon 2363 was not incurred through ignorance or 
other excuse admitted in law] is not affected by this Canon 
(Canon 2363). 

In Canon 2363 the Church intends to protect the confessors 
against malicious persons or partially insane penitents. The 
priest has no defense against a false accusation that he in con- 
fession or in connection with confession solicited a person to sins 
of unchastity. In most cases he does not even know whether or 
not a certain person made his or her confession to him. In any 
case, what happened in confession or in connection with it is 
covered by the seal of confession, and the priest is not at liberty 
to speak of it in his defense. Thus, he is at the mercy of the 
accuser, having no other defense than the answer in denial or the 
plea of not guilty. 

The law of the Code about false accusation against confessors 
charging them with the crime of solicitation is taken from the 
Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV, “‘Sacramentum Peenitentiz,”’ 
June 1, 1741. The false denunciation in that Constitution is made 
a sin reserved to the Holy See in such a manner that nobody is 
authorized to give absolution except in danger of death. The 
Code added the excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a 


special manner. However, because there are several excuses 
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from ipso facto censures admitted in law, and because under the 
general principle that the sin is not reserved if one did not con- 
tract the reserved censure, the Code made the false denunciation 
a sin reserved to the Holy See, the only sin thus reserved. Canon 
894 states: ‘The only sin which, as sin, is reserved to the Holy 
See is the false accusation by which an innocent priest is accused 
of the crime of solicitation before ecclesiastical judges.” The 
authorities who have the right to accept such an accusation and 
to prosecute it are, according to Canon 904, the local Ordinary 
and the Congregation of the Holy Office. The Code, therefore, 
reénacts the law of Pope Benedict XIV on the reservation of the 
sin of false accusation and adds the penalty of excommunication. 

Some commentators on the Code stress the difference between 
the excommunication case and that of the reserved sin. In the 
Canon we are here explaining the excommunication is decreed 
against false accusation before Superiors (apud Superiores); 
Canon 894, where the sin is reserved, speaks of false accusation 
before ecclesiastical judges (apud judices ecclesiasticos). Though 
Cerato (“Censure Vigentes,’’ n. 79) and others with him seem 
quite indignant that there are commentators who do not see 
the difference between the judges and the Superiors, we believe 
that it is more reasonable not to make a distinction between the 
two in reference to the crime of false denunciation. Ordinarily 
there is a difference between a man acting as a Superior and a man 
acting as a judge. But in the matter of false denunciation we 
think with Vermeersch-Creusen (“‘Epitome,” III, n. 565, edition 
1936) that there is no difference. The reason is that the law 
specifies the local Ordinary and the Holy Office as the only ones 
entitled to receive the denunciation; they are both Superiors 
and judges. Nor may it be said that the denunciation might 
be made to them as Superiors, not as judges. The Holy Office 
demands a denunciation made in judicial form—that is, before 
the Holy Office or the Ordinary or their delegate with the in- 
tervention of an ecclesiastic who acts as notary (Instruction of 
the Holy Office, February 20, 1866). The former Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and their interpretation by the Holy Office concerning 
the solicitation are not revoked by the Code but rather reénacted 
by Canon 904. 
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We conclude that a person who falsely accuses a priest of solicita- 

tion before the local Ordinary or the Holy Office in the prescribed 
form, irrespective of the fact whether one considers the authorities 
as Superiors or as judges, incurs the excommunication and with 
it the reservation of the sin, or, if perchance he escaped the excom- 
munication by an excuse admitted in law, he incurs the reserva- 
tion of the sin. It is the duty of the Ordinary to see that the de- 
nunciation is made in proper form, and he or his delegate must re- 
mind the accuser of the seriousness of the charge made under oath 
and of the penalty of the law against a false accuser of a priest for 
solicitation. 

If the accusation has been made and the accuser afterwards 
admits in Confession that he falsely accused a priest, what is the 
confessor to do? In the first place, he is not to give absolution 
but to ask the penitent for the love of God and for his own salva- 
tion to undo the great wrong he has done to the priest. Prac- 
tically there is no other way to make good the wrong he has done 
except by going to the same authority before whom he made the 
accusation and admitting that he lied about the priest. Many 
commentators on the Code indeed speak about absolution that 
can be given in more urgent cases (danger of grave scandal or 
loss of reputation) from any reserved latxz sententiz censure in 
virtue of Canon 2254, with obligation of recourse to the authori- 
ties within a month under pain of relapse into the censure. It 
seems to us that it is not advisable to absolve on the promise of 
the penitent in a case in which the whole life and character of a 
priest may have been ruined by the false accusation. The in- 
nocent accused priest and not the penitent ought to receive 
chief consideration. Whatever the penitent may suffer by de- 
layed absolution, stands in no comparison to what the innocent 
victim suffers. Pope Benedict XIV, speaking of the reserved sin 
of false denunciation, certainly admits no right of any confessor 
to absolve from the sin except in danger of death. Even then, 
a true disposition for absolution requires that the penitent shall 
use all possible means at his disposal to undo the harm he has 
unjustly done to the priest. 

De Smet, in his pamphlet ‘““De Absolutione Complicis et Sol- 
licitatione,”’ n. 123, is of the opinion that the excommunication 
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of Canon 2363 is incurred by false denunciation made to the local 
Ordinary or to the Holy See by personal letter, even before the 
accuser is made to give a sworn statement before those authorities 
or their delegate and an ecclesiastical notary. Other commenta- 
tors on the Code say that the censure is incurred only after the 
formal or judicial denunciation. It seems that De Smet’s opinion 
is correct, for Canon 2363 punishes the false accusation with 
excommunication not only when it is made by the accuser him- 
self but also when it is made through others. Now, the oath 
under which the accuser is to make statement cannot be made by 
another for him, as is evident from Canon 1746, which states that 
the oath or answers required by the judge from the parties must 
be given in person and before the judge. Exception is made for 
case of illness, great distance and serious inconvenience to appear 
before the judge. In those cases a priest is delegated who, to- 
gether with another acting as notary, accepts the sworn deposi- 
tion from the party (cfr. Canon 177, § 2). 

There are other points of Canon 2363 about which commenta- 
tors dispute, but for practical purposes it suffices to remark that 
whenever a confessor is consulted by a penitent who admits that 
he has falsely accused a priest of the serious crime of solicitation 
in connection with confession, the confessor must do all in his 
power to clear the name and reputation of the priest. Wherefore, 
if there is false denunciation, no matter in what form or before 
whom it was done, the penitent should not be absolved until he 
has actually and efficaciously retracted the defamation. In danger 
of death when absolution cannot be delayed and the penitent is 
willing and ready to retract before witnesses who can afterwards 
make statement of the fact to the ecclesiastical authority before 
whom the priest was slandered, absolution can be given, as is 
stated by Pope Benedict XIV, who in his Constitution “‘Sacra- 
mentum Poenitentie’’ says that “‘in fine vite et in articulo mortis”’ 
only can a confessor absolve without permission of the Holy See. 

The Church undoubtedly desires to protect a priest against 
malicious or half-insane people whose only reason for trying to ruin 
the whole career of a priest is their dislike of him for one reason 
or another. That is the main reason why the Church does not 
want each and every confessor to be a judge in the matter of false 
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denunciation. That also is the reason why many commentators 
on the Code hold that it is immaterial whether a person knows or 
does not know that the false denunciation is a reserved case; 
whether he had or had not knowledge of the excommunication, 
the sin is always and in all circumstances, except danger of death, 
reserved to the Holy See. The concept of reservation of sins in 
the Code of Canon Law is that it means a restriction of the 
power of the confessor, not a penalty for the penitent. Where- 
fore, the excuses admitted in law against incurring a penalty can- 
not be applied to reservation of sins. However, there are com- 
mentators on the Code who hold that the reservation of the sin 
of false denunciation is a penalty, because Pope Benedict XIV 
expressly says that he reserves the sin to the Holy See ‘‘in order 
that such a detestable crime may be restrained by fear of the 
magnitude of the penalty.’”’ Now, it is quite generally admitted 
that the former papal laws about solicitation are still in force. 
Therefore, ignorance of the reservation does excuse from the res- 
ervation. In view of the conflicting opinions of leading commen- 
tators on this point, nothing certain can be said concerning igno- 
rance as an excuse from the reservation in question. The one 
thing of importance is that the false accuser shall undo the harm 
he has done to the priest, and to make certain that this is done 
he should not be absolved until after he has made due retraction 
before those to whom he denounced the priest. 








Parish School Administration 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 
Studying the Pre-Adolescent 


Developmental age (DA) is Furfey’s term for the progressively 
increasing maturity of behavior which shows itself in the child’s 
changing interests and in its whole behavior. This writer has 
divided his study of the growing boy into a series of groups. He 
includes children of the first six years in the first group. After 
the age of six he introduces a new group with each step of two 
years in chronological age. He inserts the adolescent between 
the twelve-year-old and the fourteen-year-old. The inference 
is clear; the onset of adolescence, in his opinion, begins prior to 
the completion of the fourteenth year. He does not apply exact 
terms to the other stages of developmental growth. Psycholo- 
gists generally recognize that it is difficult to place exact limits 
to the various stages of maturity of behavior. 

Our effort here is to confine ourselves to the study of that 
period commonly known as pre-adolescence. Previously, we 
arbitrarily set the limits of twelve to fourteen years of age as the 
extent of this period. This term and other terms used to designate 
stages of development are relative. These stages are not bounded 
by rigid lines which separate them one from another. Every 
stage of development holds its residue of former stages. All 
individuals will not advance at the same rate in all aspects of a 
given stage. We confess this difficulty. The difficulty vanishes 
when we establish that the psychologist and the teacher of the 
child must strive to understand all stages of development. 

Zachry uses the term “latency’’ as synonymous with “‘pre- 
adolescence.’’ She tells us that the latency period has been 
studied less than any other interval of childhood, and attributes 
this lack of study to a lack of interest on the part of adults. 
Babies or adolescents appeal more to the adult; the complete 
dependence of the infant and the fascinating developmental 
changes that appear in rapid succession give the infant a marked 
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appeal to every adult; the adolescent, standing at the threshold 
of adult society, has much in common with every adult. The 
pre-adolescent has drawn away from the dependence of child- 
hood and has few problems in common with adults. The very 
name, Jatency, implies that his feeling life is latent. He ex- 
presses almost no needs for adults, he has very little in common 
with them. He scorns adult concerns and is impatient of adult 
standards, conventions, and restrictions. We find in these facts 
some reason for the lack of study given to the latency period. 
Yet, the pre-adolescent stands in need of the understanding 
guidance of adults. Parents and teachers must study him. 

We here place the physical needs of the pre-adolescent before 
his moral and intellectual needs. We do not do this because 
they have superior merit or appeal, but because of their great and 
immediate urgency. Children at this phase of development dis- 
play greater uniformity in physical characteristics than they do 
either before or afterwards. The earlier and rapid physical de- 
velopment of the girl gives her a measure of physical equality 
with the boy of the same age. Differences in height, weight, 
amount of subcutaneous tissues, and body build do not produce 
any sense of inferiority in boys or girls at this period. There is 
much similarity in postural habits and in motor skills. They 
have consolidated the earlier gains in growth and development, 
and now stand at the threshold of a phase during which the in- 
fluence of the glands of internal secretion will carry them rapidly 
into adulthood. 

We must here limit ourselves to the period of pre-adolescence. 
What are the growth needs that call for special emphasis? Stolz 
asserts that the first need is the conscious establishment by each 
pupil of a regime to supply the metabolic needs of cells and tissues. 
During the years of childhood parents accepted the responsibility 
of vigilance over the quantity and quality of food, the alternation 
of rest and activity, proper exposure to sunlight, and other health 
factors. The wise parent early begins the transfer of a large 
measure of this responsibility to the child himself. He seeks to 
give the child a somewhat automatic self-control in eating, dress- 
ing, sleeping, and exercise. The ten-year-old, certainly the 
twelve-year-old, should have some appreciation of the effects of 
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lack of sleep, inadequate exercise, and of faulty feeding habits. 

A German proverb tells us that ‘“‘nothing young has the capac- 
ity for remaining quiet.”” Those who deal with young children 
know the truth of this proverb. We must teach the pre-adoles- 
cent what Stolz calls the need for rhythmicity in living. The well- 
being of the individual depends in part upon the alternating 
rhythm of effort and relaxation, of excitement and quiescence, of 
impulsive action and pensive consideration. The young child 
seems to be the creature of impulsive action. The pre-adolescent 
must learn his particular tempo of rhythm, and adjust himself to 
it. To-day, in the rush and crush of our complex civilization, 
many people have lost the natural aptitude for relaxation. The 
modern emphasis upon speed makes it wellnigh impossible for 
the growing child to develop this aptitude. Parents and teachers 
must consciously attempt to train the pre-adolescent in the prac- 
tice of relaxation. Every teacher knows that many cases of 
nerves in intermediate grade children are a result of incessant 
activity with no relaxation. 

Lest we be misunderstood, let us hasten to assert that children 
in the intermediate grades need large amounts of physical activ- 
ity. The school must provide the facilities for this activity. 

A program of organized play, bristling with self-testing activi- 
ties, has a large appeal to boys and girls at this stage. Stolz 
calls attention to the fact that the circulatory system has not 
attained its full development, and that sustained activity may be 
injurious. Let the play be rather intermittent; proper super- 
vision will teach the individual child to remain within the limits 
of his physical capacity. Competitive games are best restricted 
to the pupils of the school. These intra-mural games have great 
interest and supply a proper measure of activity and competition. 
Consequent upon the program of games is training in proper 
appreciation of grace of carriage and correct posture. The 
pattern formed at this time will probably persist throughout the 
years. 

The program of physical education must have increasing regard 
for the divergent needs of boys and girls. Commonly in the 
fifth and sixth grades girls are able to compete with boys on terms of 
practical equality. As the boy gains in skill and agility, the girl 
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becomes less able to maintain an equality of physical prowess. 
Nor does she desire to do this. The boy on his part develops an 
attitude of intolerance towards the girl. On the part of both 
boys and girls, there are rapid changes in capacities and interests 
at this time; care must be taken that the program of physical 
education is flexible, for else it may become obsolete before a given 
year is over. 

It is sometimes disconcerting to devout Religious teachers to 
witness in girls an advent of interest in current styles, of growing 
concern with body build and amount of subcutaneous, fatty 
tissue. This change of interest is scarcely a moral issue. The 
understanding teacher will guide the pre-adolescent girl to a 
proper compliance with modern style dictates. Religious teach- 
ers are sometimes too rigid in the style restrictions that they 
place upon girls of this age. The manner of dress decreed for 
them seldom offends against the canons of decency. If the home 
allows a modern style of dress, the teacher who objects to it may 
succeed only in breaking down the pupil’s respect for authority. 
Without the codperation of the home the school can accomplish 
little. One writer adduces the example of a girl who vested as the 
school required while in school but changed immediately after 
school hours that she might not be ‘‘out of style’”’ with her girl 
chum in an adjoining school where there were no style restric- 
tions. 

Fear of an excess of adipose tissue has become a modern ob- 
session. Perhaps the era of slenderizing is nearly over. The 
teacher may codperate with the home in teaching all girls so 
obsessed a proper control of diet without depriving a growing 
organism of adequate nourishment. Here is a field also for 
psychological conditioning. This does not involve the imparting 
of a resigned acceptance of the inevitable, but rather the teaching 
of a fearful girl that she can be healthy, happy and attractive 
even without the exact proportions of the Venus de Milo. Boys 
do not fear adipose tissue in the same measure as their sisters. 
It is true that a large number of boys at this stage show definite 
tendency towards becoming fat. The parent and the teacher will 
recommend proper diet to avoid excess tissue and the characteris- 
tics that commonly accompany it—pronated feet, poor muscular 
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tone, and poor posture. Physical and psychological treatment 
will at least correct the boy’s mental attitude. 

Acne and associated skin lesions increase suddenly during this 
period. This is not a modern development. Shakespeare makes 
note of it. Every physician is familiar with it. Modern ad- 
vertisers have exploited it. Proper medical treatment is neces- 
sary. Commonly the seventh grade teacher will have occasion 
to advise patience and consistent treatment. The school doctor 
will recommend measures that will be effective in the great ma- 
jority of cases. The manner in which the affliction is handled at 
its incipiency is of considerable import to the wholesome develop- 
ment of the child during the next few years. 

We have elsewhere noted the care that should be exercised by 
every teacher in effecting the correction of remediable physical de- 
fects. Systematic testing of the vision and the hearing of each pupil 
often results in the removal of a difficulty that would impede 
school progress. The teacher or the school may convince the 
parent of the need of appropriate glasses, and institute proper 
training of the eye muscles. Stolz notes the surprisingly large 
number of pupils who are afflicted with chronic discharge from 
the middle ear. Finally, we have the hazard of cardiac in- 
efficiency. This frequently follows from the acute communicable 
diseases of childhood. The school doctor will indicate the proper 
treatment and the proper regime; the teacher may do much to 
develop an attitude of acceptance of the handicap. 

We now turn to a consideration of the intellectual notes of pre- 
adolescence. During this period the child’s intellectual interests 
turn from the fanciful concerns of childhood towards the literal 
and the factual. The six-year-old lives in a world of fancy and 
make-believe; the twelve-year-old is intensely interested in real 
things, in what things are made of, and how they work. He is not 
content with mere pictures, with symbols. Automobiles, boats, 
trains, airplanes, stir him to investigation. They symbolize 
power for him, but he must know what generates this power. He 
wishes to make things with his own hands, for his own satisfaction 
and that of his schoolmates. Adult approval may flatter, but it 
is of very little consequence. He does not yet yearn for adult 
standards. 
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His English has deteriorated. The child who at six or seven 
used good English resorts at this stage to standards which adults 
find barbaric. This may result from his preoccupation with 
special forms of speech. We have spoken of “‘pig-Latin’’ and 
of slang. His tendency to imitate the habits of the gang have 
caused this deterioration in speech. The teacher of English in 
the intermediate grades is interested in enlarging and enriching 
his vocabulary and thus progressing beyond ‘“‘the moron level 
of conversation.”” Through a series of diagnostic language 
tests Charters has found a noticeable degree of progress from 
grade four to grade six in correcting grammatical errors. In 
grade four the average number of sentences corrected in the 
accepted manner was 9.3; in grade five, 11.6; in grade six, 
16.5. “He is badder than I,”’ “She dresses nice,’ “I only need 
one pin in this dress,’’ are examples of the sentences presented for 
correction. Similar results were obtained in another test for the 
correction of errors in English, such as, “I ain’t got any,” “I 
don’t want no more,” “‘Tain’t true.”” Higher scores were like- 
wise made by successive grades on tests for the correct use of 
verbs and pronouns. 

We expect a gradually increasing range of vocabulary as the 
child grows older. The Binet test requires that at least 60 words 
must be named in three minutes to pass the test on the ten-year- 
old level. There is a marked increase in vocabulary in the twelve- 
year-old; he is expected to have a command of 7200 words, 
whereas the ten-year-old passes the test with 5400 words. New 
words come easily to children of these ages. They learn readily 
new facts in geography; they memorize poetry with ease. In 
the intermediate grades, after the mechanics of reading have 
been mastered, it is good practice to use unfamiliar experiences 
involving new words in the reading. This will increase the size 
and the power of the vocabulary. 

Very few people do much oral reading. The school to-day does 
not stress oral reading as once it did. Over-emphasis on oral 
reading develops a slow rate of reading. The intermediate grades 
give a splendid opportunity for the development of rapid com- 
prehension through silent reading. The value of silent reading is 
further indicated in the fact that most pupils attain their maxi- 
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mum speed in oral reading in grade five or six. Tests in silent 
reading reveal that pupils develop progressively greater speed 
from grade three to grade eight. There is a difficulty in estab- 
lishing norms for this type of reading because of variety of ma- 
terial and of purpose in reading. Reading of familiar material 
and reading for pleasure is more rapid than reading of a difficult 
or theoretical treatise. 

The normal child by the age of twelve has mastered the tech- 
nique of reading well enough to read with pleasure and without 
too much consciousness of the mechanics of the process. Chil- 
dren at this age gain new experiences from their reading. Their 
increased capacity to interpret the situation and people in their 
books whets their reading interest. Terman tells us that at this 
age “the reading interest approaches a climax of intensity.” 
It is regrettable that questionnaires reveal that taste and dis- 
crimination are not well developed in the average twelve-year- 
old. Lehman and Witty found that the most popular activity 
of twelve-year-old boys was “looking at the Sunday funny 
papers.”” ‘“‘Reading books”’ stood fourth on the list. Uhl found 
that children demand dramatic action, adventure and heroic quali- 
ties. His study included pupils from the fourth to the eight 
grade. The fourth grade reveals waning interest in “interesting 
repetition” and “availability for dramatization,” as qualities of 
reading material. 

The reading preferences of children at this stage are of interest. 
Lancaster found that the books most frequently read by girls in 
the sixth grade were: “Dr. Dolittle” by Lofting, ‘“Toby Tyler” 
by Otis, and “Little Women” by Alcott. Girls in the seventh 
grade had one favorite, ‘“‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” by 
Wiggin. Boys in the sixth grade liked “Dr. Dolittle,” ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “Toby Tyler.” The Winnetka list 
shows that ‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” is the twelve- 
year-old boy’s favorite, followed by such books as ‘‘Huckleberry 
Finn,” ““Treasure Island,’’ and the ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy.”’ These 
preferences indicate that excitement and physical activity possess 
a magnetism for the twelve-year-old. Many older classics retain 
their popularity. Irving’s “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and Cooper’s ““The Deerslayer’’ 
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and ‘“The Last of the Mohicans” continue perennial favorites. 

From the fourth grade onward the child should enjoy many 
books in his leisure time. An increase in the amount read results 
in a corresponding increase in rate and comprehension. Authori- 
ties recommend a large amount of relatively simple material in 
many fields rather than a small amount of more difficult material. 
A well-selected school library or classroom library is a veritable 
treasure house. This library can be made to serve a variety of 
purposes. Supplementary geographies and histories will enable 
children to learn the detail of facts, to organize their knowledge 
around big problems, to discover something of the philosophy 
underlying the events of history. The pre-adolescent is capable 
of securing facts with which to supplement class discussion. He 
can learn to distinguish between important and unimportant 
facts. He can find the answers to definite questions that may not 
be treated in his textbook. The consequent improvement in 
reading ability enables him to read problems in arithmetic with 
comprehension; frequently the difficulty in arithmetic is basically 
a difficulty in reading. Wide reading for pleasure and apprecia- 
tion, if properly guided, gives a deep acquaintance with the 
treasures of English literature. To sum up, the teacher of every 
subject at this stage of the child’s development seeks to develop 
and perfect the specific technique in reading requisite to a ready 
mastery of the given subject matter. 

The successful teacher must be aware of the implications con- 
tained in the developmental process. Every stage of develop- 
ment holds its residue of former stages, but every stage calls for 
a well-defined difference in treatment. A study of child psy- 
chology readily reveals that the teacher must make a varied ap- 
proach to the progressively increasing maturity of the pupil. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Inwardness of the Catholic Church 


The majority of those who view the Catholic Church from outside, 
even when they do so with a certain amount of sympathy, nay even in- 
voluntary admiration (as, for instance, Macaulay in a famous essay), 
see in her little more than a vast organization, closely knit together for 
the prosecution of a common end, and thus able to achieve results which 
the centrifugal energies of other Christian bodies are for ever unable to 
realize. As a matter of fact, even Catholics are all too often content 
with some such superficial view; some of the Church’s apologists, in- 
deed, seem to look no deeper. It is, of course, quite true that the Church 
is a human society; but she is human somewhat after the manner in 
which Christ was human, that is, there is in her a supernatural and di- 
vine element, invisible from its very nature, yet infinitely real. The 
Church is Christ Himself—an extension or projection of His personality 
and saving activity into all space and time. And as Christ is alive for 
ever, so is the Church a living organism, growing and expanding in vir- 
tue of her own inward vital spirit. To grow thus, she had not to wait 
for the definitions of her theologians. The Church was alive in the days 
of the Apostles and the early Christians; she lived, worked, and fulfilled 
the vital functions of the Christian life even before her Doctors ex- 
pounded and developed all the practical bearings of the truth of which 
she is the immortal guardian. 

Because the Church is instinct with vitality, a vitality of which the 
principle lies beyond our human world, we witness in her growth and 
development something that may be called incalculable and indeliberate. 
If the development of her teaching were based on a system, the natural 
thing would have been to begin by defining precisely her authority as a 
teacher, whereas this was only done in these latter days (at the Vatican 
Council); and up to the present, though we are indeed taught that the 
Scriptures are inspired, no exact and authentic definition of the nature 
of this inspiration has been given. Development, then, is a kind of 
rhythmic movement, continuous no doubt, since it is the expansion of 
a living body, yet irregular; now so impetuous that all may behold it, 
but at times calm like the waters of a broad river whose tranquil flow is 
almost imperceptible. This is particularly observable in the Liturgy. 
Here every successive period has made its contribution either in words, 
gestures, attitudes, vesture or architecture, and it is in this sphere more 
than in any other that one may quite properly speak of curves or graphs, 
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of rise and fall, of high and low levels of beauty of phrase or thought; 
because in this matter we have to take into account the standard of 
culture and refinement of various periods, countries and peoples. 

The same phenomenon appears in what is called ‘‘devotions” and 
in the cultus of the Saints. Thus, devotion to the Sacred Heart is new 
in one sense, whilst it is also as old as the mystery of the Incarnation it- 
self. To-day the popular figures in hagiology are ““The Little Flower,” 
St. Anthony of Padua, etc., whilst St. Agnes, St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, St. Sebastian and many others, who were once so popular, have 
fallen into the background, though the motor car has restored to St. 
Christopher something of the popular cultus of which he was the object 
in the Middle Ages. 

Many of the dogmas of the Church owe their definiteness and pre- 
cision of statement to the attacks to which they have been subjected. 
Every attack or denial has been the occasion of further elucidation and 
clear statement of what the Church had always believed. The vast 
system of the Religious Orders arose mainly out of the needs, spiritual 
and physical, of successive epochs of the world. 

The vital principle in this wonderful body, the Church, is ultimately 
the Holy Ghost. His action manifests itself at every phase of her his- 
tory. The history of the Church differs specifically from the story of 
the nations. Here the adage, “man proposes and God disposes,” is 
infinitely appropriate. The history of the Church, broadly speaking, is 
the story of the way in which the Spirit of God uses historical occur- 
rences, the holiness of men as well as their sins, to expand God’s kingdom 
on earth. We should not conceive this expansion, or development, 
quantitatively, so to speak, in the sense of a mere increase of the numbers 
of those who believe in Christ, but qualitatively, that is, as an internal 
development, an increase of holiness, a spiritual enrichment of the 
Christian’s mind and life, a deepening or strengthening of Christ’s hold 
on men and women. 

Two dangers must be avoided—an exaggerated intellectualism ex- 
cluding the essential, vital element of charity, and a soul-destroying 
routine which takes everything for granted and never troubles to think 
out things. The Catholic Church is no mere juxtaposition of men, or 
their subordination under a visible head; the Church is essentially a 
holy, admirably organized body instinct with tremendous vitality, of 
which the source and spring is the Holy Ghost—that is, the Spirit of 
Love. We are completely Catholic when we are ourselves impregnated 
with this Spirit of Charity (cfr. a paper in La Vie Intellectuelle of Janu- 
ary 10, in which the above ideas are admirably set forth). 


The Salvation of Mohammedans 


It is an article of faith that God wills the salvation of all men. To 
set limits of whatever kind to the redemptive will of Him who so loved 
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the world as to give His only Son, is a revolting outrage against the di- 
vine goodness; hence, Calvinism is one of the most odious of all devia- 
tions from the truth of the Gospel. On the other hand, does it not seem 
as if huge masses of humanity were, in practice, debarred from the 
means of salvation? The Bishop of Oran, who is particularly qualified 
to do so, studies this terrible problem in so far as it concerns the Mo- 
hammedans. In a remarkable pastoral letter, the African prelate asks 
whether it is possible for a Moslem to be in a state of grace? Is the 
profession of faith demanded by the Koran such that it could be said 
that it sufficiently includes, at least by implication, those elementary 
truths without which no man can be saved? The bishop’s reply is in 
the affirmative, for, notwithstanding some monstrous distortions, quite 
a number of supernaturally revealed truths are contained in the Koran, 
so that when an otherwise good-living Moslem gives his assent to them, 
he makes an act of faith in supernaturally revealed truth. Moreover, it 
is not necessary that the act of faith should include explicitly every 
single revealed truth where circumstances hopelessly preclude the pos- 
sibility of a man arriving at such distinct knowledge, unless God were 
to intervene immediately and extraordinarily. 


However, to be meritorious, the act of faith must not only have a 
supernatural truth for its object, but it must itself spring from a super- 
natural principle; that is, it must be the effect of grace, and not merely 
actual grace (that is, a passing impulse) but habitual grace or charity. 
The bishop goes on to ask whether, and by what means, a Moslem may 
acquire sanctifying grace. He answers his query with the old adage: 
“By doing what in him lies,’”’ forasmuch as God does not withhold grace 
from him who does what lies in his power. All the time, of course, the 
bishop has in mind what he calls the “‘good’’ Mohammedan, that is, a 
man who sincerely endeavors to bring his daily life into conformity with 
the loftiest of the moral principles of the Koran which, for that matter, 
are simply based on the natural law or bodily taken over by Mohammed 
from our own Sacred Books. This moral code rests on the so-called 
“five pillars,” namely, the Shahada, prayers, almsgiving, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Now, it is certain that 
many Moslems have the fear of God, believe in Him and hope in Him as 
a future rewarder (though the conception of the reward is often allied 
to very unspiritual notions), and they are anxious to expiate their sins 
by fasting. The fast of the Ramadan may be extremely trying; yet, 
it is a remarkable fact, as the present writer has himself observed, that 
it is precisely those who in a Catholic country would be dispensed from 
a similar law by reason of their hard work, who most often do not shrink 
from assuming so severe a burden. To appeal to mere fanaticism as 
an explanation of conduct such as this would be cheap. Human nature 
is the same in every clime, and men are not wont to undergo hardships 
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without some kind of an ideal. Here the ideal is a definitely religious 
one. Hence, we may well believe that, notwithstanding many outward 
appearances, there must be many, not only among the followers of 
Mohammed, but even among the masses of pagans still sunk in darkness, 
who habitually live in the grace of God, though they lack the means 
with which Christians are so amply provided. For all that, the conver- 
sion of a Mohammedan to Christianity is an exceedingly difficult thing. 
No prophet of error seems ever to have had a hold on the minds 
of his followers such as the Arabian impostor and apostate retains. Here 
is a mystery which it would be foolish to try to explain; but what a 
glorious day it will be when God will at last let the full light of the 
Gospel shine upon so many who actually live in the land of the In- 
carnation or in those ancient countries where the Gospel was first 
preached by the Apostles and their immediate disciples (cfr. La Croix, 
Paris, January 12 and 13). 


Characteristics of Russian Religion 


The first paragraph of this paper was an attempt at a description of 
the true nature and inwardness of the Church. Her essential and nec- 
essary unity must be obvious to anyone who grasps the fact that the 
Church is in a very true sense a continuation of Christ in the world— 
His body charged with divine energy from which a virtue proceeds for 
the health of the nations, even as a healing force proceeded from His 
physical body and the very garments that covered it in the days of His 
mortality. However, notwithstanding this essential unity, it is plain 
that the Church adapts itself to nations and climates; or, conversely, 
different races and periods give a different, though not a contradictory, 
interpretation of some of her teachings and adapt them diversely to 
their peculiar circumstances. In this limited sense one may speak of an 
Eastern and Western Church, of Italian, French, or Russian piety, for, 
says Berdjajew, ‘‘the relation between the geography of the soul 
and that of the soil is not accidental.” 

In a fascinating article in the February issue of Stimmen der Zett' 
a Russian Jesuit describes some of the outstanding features of Russian 
piety, or what may be called the Russian soul’s reaction to the truths of 
Christianity. And here we may happily leave on one side the sad fact 
that this deeply religious people is unfortunately severed from the un- 
failing source of spiritual strength, the See of Peter. But even so, 
there can be no question of the fundamentally religious outlook on life 
of Russia’s teeming population. Russian religion, according to Fr. 
Ivan von Kologriwof, bears two distinctive features—or, to speak more 


1 In the February issue of this Review I stated, on the authority of the Tablet, that 
the Stimmen had been silenced by the Nazi authorities. This is happily not the 
case, and the Stimmen continues its meritorious and anxious course. 
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accurately, two essential features of Christianity are particularly 
stressed both in the Slavonic liturgy and in the devotional life of the 
people. They are, on the one hand, a most lively realization of the 
fundamental mystery of Christ’s resurrection, and on the other a most 
vivid hope and expectation of the life to come. Easter day is to the 
Russian a day of unspeakable delight. His joy is all the more intense 
as he has prepared himself for the great day by a Lent the strictness of 
which would frighten many who live in a milder climate. Easter marks 
the end of the long and weary months of wintry darkness, when deep 
snow covers the ground and icy blasts sweep over the plains stretching 
away to the horizon. In such a country the return of light and warmth 
and the rebirth of nature are incomparably more impressive than in 
milder climes. 

Another characteristic of Russian religion is its straining, so to speak, 
after the hereafter. The eschatological element of the Russian liturgy 
appears everywhere; the very decoration of the churches bears witness 
to it. As a matter of fact, this applies to the “Greek’’ Church as well. 
To speak only of what I know from personal observation, it has always 
struck me that the walls of every church or chapel, be it Russian or 
Greek, that I saw in Palestine, were covered from floor to ceiling with 
holy pictures. Not a square inch of plain wall, but icons everywhere; 
figures stiff and unnatural, because the Saints are to be thought of not 
as they were in life but as they are in that world for which the present is 
a preparation. This feature of Russian piety is perhaps not without a 
possibility of danger; in fact, the accusation has been made that, whilst 
he is so eager to secure a blissful hereafter, the Russian is all too ready to 
abandon this world to the devil and his satellites. On the other hand, 
this glowing faith in the next world cannot fail to transfigure everyday 
life and to give it nobility and spaciousness, precisely in view of its con- 
nection with the hereafter. “The echo of eternity gives depth to our 
view of this world,”’ is the author’s concluding comment; ‘it imparts to 
life a certain solemnity, stability, tranquillity, joyousness and contem- 
plative peace: from this point of view the West has something to learn 
from Russia.” 

Brevities 


The Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift of January has a number 
of interesting papers. One on St. Paul’s life of prayer is instructive 
and inspiring, but I should like to draw special attention to an essay 
on hysteria and the treatment of its victims, from the pen of the chap- 
lain of an institution for precisely such cases. The writer does not hesi- 
tate to say that modern loss of faith and moral stability is one of the 
most prolific causes of the nervous diseases which one may group under 
the title “hysteria,” so that ‘“‘the root of hysteria can best be reached 
by approaching it from the standpoint of religion.”” He concludes with 
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this striking quotation: “If there is a God and He is the creator and 
almighty master and preserver of spiritual life and of all reality, then 
the denial of Him in practical life is bound to provoke such a spiritual 
and social upheaval, such perplexities and neuroses, that one great cry 
of a world cheated of its God must recall Him into a godless world.”’ 

La Vie Catholique of January 10 has a first article, a well-informed one 
too, on the persecution of the Church in Germany. The writer com- 
ments on the extraordinary forbearance of the bishops and on their un- 
willingness to furnish details of the treatment meted out to them, and 
their desire that German papers and reviews published outside Germany 
should say as little as possible on the subject. As a matter of fact, the 
official Nazi publications are proof enough of the reality and the extent 
of the oppression. 

A recent number of Etudes gives a vivid, not unpleasing picture of a 
Communistic Jewish colony (Kvutsa) in rural Palestine, drawn by the 
pen of a priest who visited it and even partook of the common meal. 
Whilst he pays tribute to the laboriousness of the colonists and their 
hard life, he does not disguise the fact that religion does not enter into 
the public life of the farmers; and he also hints at the moral danger of 
the promiscuity which is so striking a feature in these strange com- 
munities. 








Answers to Questions 


Catholic Priest Assisting at Non-Catholic Funeral 


Question: May a priest assist at the funeral of a non-Catholic or of 
a Catholic to whom ecclesiastical burial was denied by saying prayers 
and giving a talk? PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 1258 forbids all the faithful to assist actively 
in any manner at the religious services of non-Catholics. Then 
the same Canon goes on to say that passive or merely material 
presence on account of a civil office or for the purpose of showing 
respect to a person at funerals of non-Catholics, at marriages, or 
similar solemnities, may be tolerated for a grave reason; if it is 
doubtful whether one is justified in assisting, the bishop is to be 
consulted. It is important to notice that the presence of a 
Catholic, all the more so of a Catholic priest, must be passive; 
he is not permitted to take an active part in the religious services. 
Ordinarily the non-Catholics themselves understand that their 
Catholic friends come to pay their respects to them, not to par- 
ticipate in Protestant religious services. It must also be noted 
that the Church requires a serious reason for this presence at the 
above-mentioned religious services of non-Catholics. Evidently 
so, for ordinarily the Church forbids Catholics to be present at 
non-Catholics’ prayer meetings, sermons and other religious 
services either in their churches or elsewhere. Our correspondent 
speaks of a priest being present at the funeral of a Catholic who 
has been denied ecclesiastical burial. There would have to be 
very special reasons to justify the presence of a priest at such a 
funeral. It is not good sense to say that a Catholic funeral is 
forbidden and to have a Catholic priest present at it. Besides, 
the priest is put into the awkward position of being present at 
the funeral of a Catholic, while some minister or the undertaker 
performs some kind of religious service. Circumstances may, of 
course, arise under which a priest cannot stay away from such a 
funeral because of family ties or because of civic honors paid a 
man for his public services to town, city or state. In such cases 
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everybody knows why the priest is present and sensible people 
will take no scandal. 


Midnight Mass on Christmas in the Main Parish Church and 
at the Mission Church 


Question: May an assistant say Midnight Mass in a mission church, 
while the pastor says Midnight Mass on Christmas in the main parish 
church? Do Canon 821, §2, and the rubrics of the Missal so limit a 
priest in saying Mass on Christmas Day that he may not say three 
Masses on that day unless one of them is the parochial Midnight Mass? 
If he may say three Masses, when may he say them? PASTOR. 


Answer: The Midnight Mass in parish churches has no bearing 
on the general concession of the common law of the Church by 
which every priest may, if he so desires, say three Masses on 
Christmas Day. There is no time fixed for the three Masses 
outside of the general rule that Holy Mass is not to be said earlier 
than one hour before dawn nor to be started later than one hour 
after midday (cfr. Canon 821, §1). For the public Masses on 
Sunday, some dioceses have an ordinance that forbids Mass to 
be started later than twelve noon, or a quarter past or half past 
twelve. As far as we know, such regulations have been made 
to prevent an unholy rivalry between city parishes to have late 
Masses to catch the many late sleepers: Such ordinance, though 
apparently against the general law of the Church, is quite reason- 
able where the above-mentioned conditions exist. The local 
Ordinaries have by law the supervision over the public worship 
of the Church, and must stop whatever is unbecoming in the 
conduct of such worship. As to the other point mentioned by 
our correspondent, namely, whether Midnight Mass on Christmas 
may be said in the mission churches dependent on the main 
parish church (when the pastor of the main church is pastor also 
over the mission churches), nothing is said on this point either 
in the official sources or in the authors whom we have been able 
to consult. It is quite generally conceded by the authors that 
the bishop can in individual cases dispense with the law regu- 
lating the hour of the celebration of Holy Mass. Wherefore, 
the bishop can permit the Midnight Mass in those churches 
which are practically parish churches for the people of the mission 
districts. Usually the mission churches are so far away from 
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the main parish church that the people could not attend Mass 
at the main church without great inconvenience. 


Purifying of the Ciborium 


Question: Because of the many small particles in a ciborium to be 
purified, and perhaps to be cleansed at the first Mass when the priest is to 
say a second one on the same day and therefore cannot consume the 
ablution, would it be permitted to use a silver spoon or some such small 
receptacle into which the fragments could be brushed with the finger and 


from which they could be taken with the lips and the tongue? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De Sanctissima Eucharistia,”’ 
II, n. 1015) says that the rubrics do not prescribe the manner in 
which a ciborium is to be purified, and authors do not agree on 
any one method. The same authors writing on the rubrics do 
seem to agree that the purifying of the ciborium is to be done in 
Holy Mass, not outside of it. The rubrics of the Roman Ritual 
(Tit. IV, cap. 1, n. 7) prescribe: ‘“The particles of the Most 
Holy Eucharist should be frequently renewed. The hosts or 
particles to be consecrated should be fresh, and when new ones 
are consecrated the priest should first distribute the old ones or 
consume them.”’ All rubricists conclude from that rubric that 
it is forbidden to put newly consecrated Hosts into a ciborium 
that contains old consecrated Hosts. The small fragments may 
be collected with the index finger or the thumb and brushed into 
the chalice after the Precious Blood has been consumed. No 
author of those whom we have consulted speaks of the use of a 
small spoon or other receptacle for the obvious reason that 
blessed or consecrated vessels only are to touch the sacred Hosts 
or particles of them. When a priest has to purify a ciborium in 
his first Mass and then go to another place to say a second Mass, 
he can brush the tiny particles into the chalice, and at the end 
of the Mass he is to consume the few drops that may have gathered 
and then pour water to purify the chalice. The tiny particles 
will be dissolved, and the water may be either taken along and 
consumed in the second Mass after the first ablution, or left in 
the church and consumed the next day at Mass. The cleansing 
of the ciborium without wine or water may not be as satisfactory 
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as the washing of it, but there is no rule prescribing the washing 
of the ciborium. 


Approved Editions of the Holy Bible and Variant Readings 


Question: Is every word of the current editions of the Bible the exact 
word that was written by the inspired writer? If it is, how explain dis- 
crepancies between approved editions; or if there are no discrepancies, 
may the word be so guaranteed that no discrepancies may be later dis- 
covered? If one cannot guarantee that the word is the exact one written 
by the inspired writer, how may interpreters and preachers draw all sorts 
of doctrine and conclusions from the very word itself? 

In connection with this question, what is to be our attitude or our 
teaching when two Evangelists quote different words of Christ speaking 
on the same occasion? How much must we accept of the quotation, 
and how far may we go in saying that one or the other word was not 
spoken by Christ? SACERDOS. 


Answer: All that the Church claims for the Latin Vulgate, 
the only authentic version approved as such by the Council of 
Trent, is that ‘the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek is sub- 
stantially rendered by the Vulgate; nevertheless wherever there 
may be ambiguity or want of clearness, the examination of older 
tongues will be useful and advantageous.’’ This is stated by 
Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Holy Bible, ‘‘Providentis- 
simus Deus,’’ November 18, 1893. From ancient times a school 
of interpreters of the Holy Bible existed which taught the so- 
called verbal inspiration of the text of the Bible. The early 
Protestants defended this theory. The Catholic Church does not 
require us to believe that every word was dictated, and the 
sacred author merely took down the dictation as a stenographer 
would do. The concept of inspiration taught by Pope Leo XIII 
in the above-mentioned Encyclical is what the Church under- 
stands when it calls God the Author of the Books of the Bible. 
The great Pontiff says: ‘“The Church holds them (the Books of 
the Bible) as sacred and canonical, not because, having been 
composed by human industry, they were afterwards approved by 
her authority, nor only because they contain revelation without 
error, but because, having been written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, they have God for their Author. Hence, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost employed men as his instruments, we 
cannot therefore say that it was these inspired instruments who, 
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— 


perchance, have fallen into error, and not the primary author. 
For, by supernatural power, He so moved and impelled them to 
write, He was so present to them, that the things which He 
ordered, and those only, they first rightly understood, then 
willed faithfully to write down, and finally expressed in apt 
words and with infallible truth. Otherwise it could not be said 
that He was the Author of the entire Scripture.” 

The doctrinal meaning of the words of Holy Scripture is quite 
well established, and is to be found in the sources of Catholic 
tradition. The danger of misinterpretation comes with putting 
into the sacred text all sorts of other meanings by metaphorical, 
allegorical, and other such interpretations. As to the words of 
Christ recorded in different forms by the various Evangelists in 
relating the self-same incident, it goes to show that each one did 
write as the Holy Spirit influenced and guided him to record of 
the deeds and words of Christ what each Evangelist was in God’s 
plans to put down in writing for the use of the Church. A great 
deal has been written about the four Gospels and especially the 
so-called Synoptics—St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke. 
Because of the great similarity between these three Evangelists, 
interpreters have advanced the opinion that there was a primitive 
Gospel from which all three drew their material. For these and 
many other questions books of introduction to the study of the 
Holy Bible may be consulted; they are beyond the scope of our 
department. 


Construction of a Liturgical Altar 


Quesiton: What form and size must the table of the altar be? If 
gradines are not required, may they be on the altar, and may there be 
as many as one’s taste desires? What are the minimum requirements 
about a baldachin over an altar—must there be one? Must it have four 
columns, or may it be just a covering extending out from the rear wall 
behind the altar or from the reredos on brackets without any columns or 
without any built-up form on the back or side? What are the require- 
ments, if any, about dossals? Must there be any steps from the floor 
of the sanctuary, to the platform of the altar, and what number of steps 
is required? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The dimensions of an altar are not fixed by any of the 
rubrics that deal with altars, neither height, nor length nor width. 
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The altar of the Blessed Sacrament must have a tabernacle that 
is fastened to the altar. The material of which the tabernacle is 
to be made is not prescribed by the rubrics; it may be of wood, 
or stone, or metal. The tabernacle is supposed to stand free so 
that it can be covered all around with a cloth veil. Actually 
most tabernacles we see in the churches in the United States are 
built in such a way that they cannot be covered all around, and 
therefore the curtain in front has been invented as the next best 
thing; but this is not rubrical. Gradines or small steps for the 
placing of the candles and flowers on either side of the tabernacle 
are not prescribed, but they are permitted; the gradines either 
rest on the rear part of the altar table or are built up in back of 
it as part of the dossal. The rubrics do not require a dossal even 
for the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. A canopy should be built 
over the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. When it is built in the 
shape of a cupola or some such shape (out of wood, metal, stone), 
it rests on four columns and overshadows the altar table and the 
altar platform (this is called the ciborium in the rubrics). The 
canopy may hang from the ceiling over the altar and the plat- 
form. Here again many of the altars, not only in this country 
but also in Europe, are built in such a way that it is impossible 
to construct a canopy over the altar; this is especially true of 
the Gothic altars with their richly ornamented reredos (1.e., the 
ornamental screen behind the altars). Every altar is supposed 
to have a platform (called the predella); if there are several steps 
leading to the platform, they are to be uneven in number (three, 
five, etc.). Another decoration for the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament is the antependium or frontal, covering the front of 
the altar from the table itself to the platform. It may be white 
at all times and it may be changed for the color of the day, but 
on All Souls (when the color of the day is black) the frontal 
should be purple, as black is not permitted at the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament. When an altar is being built which is to be 
consecrated, it should not be put up against the wall; for in the 
consecration ceremony the bishop is supposed to walk around 
the altar and to reach the rear supports of it where, just as in 
front, the anointing is done to signify that the altar table and its 
stone columns or plates are joined into one fixed altar. 
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Communion Cloth on Altar Rail and Communion Plate 


Question: Is it obligatory to use both a communion cloth and a paten 
at the communion of the people? Ifso, is there not some way of abolish- 
ing the useless, unnecessary and unreasonable use of both at the same 
time? If the communion cloth served the purpose for nineteen hundred 
years, is it not sufficient for all times? Before the paten or communion 
plate was introduced, all churches used the communion cloth; but now 
some churches in many dioceses use both, others use the paten only, 
while others use the communion cloth only as they were accustomed to 
do. If the purpose is to prevent the Sacred Host from falling to the 
floor, then the communion cloth should be sufficient. PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It is evident from the text of the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, March 26, 1929 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXI, 631), that the use of both communion cloth and 
paten is obligatory. The Instruction reads: “In distributing 
Holy Communion to the faithful, in addition to the white linen 
cloth spread before the communicants, according to the rubrics 
of the Missal, the Ritual, and Bishop’s Ceremonial, a paten 
should be used, which should be of silver or gilded metal, but 
not engraved on the inside, and which should be held by the 
faithful themselves under their chins, except in the case where 
Holy Communion is given by a bishop, or by a prelate in ponti- 
ficals, or in a Solemn Mass, when a priest or deacon who is in 
attendance may hold the paten under the chins of the com- 
municants.”’ 

The present-day rite of receiving Holy Communion does not 
have the venerable age of nineteen hundred years. In the first 
place, Holy Communion, with the exception of sick calls, was not 
distributed outside of Mass for the first twelve hundred years or 
more. Morinus (““Commentarium historicum de disciplina in 
administratione sacramenti poenitentie’’) says that the Mendi- 
cant Orders are responsible for the practice of giving Holy Com- 
munion outside of Mass. In Holy Mass for the first eight hun- 
dred years the Sacred Host was put into the hands of the com- 
municants. The Synod of Cordova, Spain, in 839, is mentioned 
by the historians as the first record of communicating people by 
putting the Sacred Host into their mouth. Stapper-Baier 
(‘‘Catholic Liturgics,” p. 301) write: ‘‘In the West the practice 
of placing the Sacred Host in the mouth of the recipient has 
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existed since the seventh century, and has been general since the 
ninth.”” In the first centuries of the Church the people who 
received Holy Communion did so at the altar in a standing 
position. ‘According to the Roman Rite of the Carolingian 
period, Communion was still distributed in the same way (the 
Sacred Host put into their hands), but at the choir-screen, not 
any longer at the altar’ (Stapper-Baier, “‘Catholic Liturgics,” 
p. 300). We have not been able to find out when the communion 
rail, its cover of white linen, and the kneeling of the recipients 
were introduced. There is a beautiful symbolism in the white 
linen cover of the communion rail—the Table of the Lord. For 
practical purposes the communion paten is better than the com- 
munion cloth, but the Church does not want to do away with the 
symbolism of the white table cover, and therefore insists on the 
use of both. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 


Baltimore Cathedral Created a Minor Basilica 


The Cathedral of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in Baltimore has been raised to the rank of a Minor Basilica, with 
all the usual privileges (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXX, 17017). 


Addresses of the Holy Father on Christmas and 
New Year’s Eves 


The text of the Pope’s Address in Italian to the assembled 
Cardinals, Bishops and Prelates of the Roman Curia on Decem- 
ber 24, 1937, is given in full in the current issue of the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis (XXX, 20-25). Also the text of the Latin 
Radio Address of His Holiness to the City of Madras, conveying 
the Apostolic Blessing on the closing of the National Eucharistic 
Congress of India, on December 31, 1937 (XXX, 25). 


Book by Raoul Francé Placed on the Index 


The book entitled “Von der Arbeit zum Erfolg” by Raoul 
Francé has been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXX, 26). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to 
His Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. James D. Scanlan and 
John B. Bagshawe (Archdiocese of Westminster). 
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Homiletic Wart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of May 


The Fifth Commandment (Continued) 


By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., J.C.L. 
Second Sunday after Easter 


International Charity 


“Them also I must bring and they shall hear My voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd”’ (John, x. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The idea of “Christendom.” God holds nations re- 
sponsible as nations for their behavior. 

(1) The idea of Christendom has been lost. It has been superseded 
by the idea of nationalism. Secularization and separatism, 
and even irrelegion, have taken tts place. 

(2) The morality of war. 

(3) International love of neighbor. 

(4) Whatcanwedo? Program of action of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. 


These words are usually taken to refer to the unity which it was the 
ideal and the plan of Christ to see realized among all His followers, that 
unity which the Middle Ages described by the word Christendom— 
a unity of the various nations and peoples in that super-community em- 
bracing them all, the Church where all should hear His voice, and there 
should be one fold and one shepherd. There was a similar bond of 
unity in the Old Testament, in that the separate tribes of Israel were 
held together in a holy bond of unity by their central place of worship, 
their common belief. And in their treatment of each other these tribes 
showed forth a greater approximation to the spirit of charity than you 
will find anywhere else in the ancient world. It was a spiritual unity, 
rooted in God. 

We know also that in His dealings with mankind God has always held 
nations responsible for their actions, not only as individuals or a group 
of individuals, but as a nation, as a people, rewarding the good deeds 
and punishing the evil deeds they performed as a people. This appears 
especially in His dealings with His own chosen people, how He upbraids 
them time and again for their behavior as a nation, addressing them not 
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as individuals but as ““My people.”” And it was as a people that He 
finally cast them off. 

From all this it appears that, even as in the case of the individual, the 
sins of a nation are visited upon the nation as such. Like the individual, 
the nation must regulate its relations with God and its fellow-men, its 
fellow-nations, according to the law of God; and under the new dispen- 
sation that means according to the law and the ideals of Christ. 


Idea of Christendom Lost 


The word Christendom has remained with us, but the idea has long 
since been abandoned and lost in the modern world; in fact, it has 
given way to a very opposite set of ideas and principles of action between 
nation and nation. Beginning with the introduction of the study of 
Roman law into the universities, with its principles of a strong central 
government with state control over all departments of human life in- 
cluding religion, down through the Reformation period when the prin- 
ciple was set up that the religion of the region is the religion of the 
prince, the ideals of the moral bond of unity of Christendom began to 
wane in men’s minds. As time went on, the process of centralization 
progressed and men’s lives became more and more secularized and 
weaned away from all religious influence. In our own day we have 
reached the extreme of that development. Stress is placed upon na- 
tional greatness, national growth, national glory, etc.; and in many parts 
they have set up governments that far surpass any governments in his- 
tory in their demands upon the individual. And as to religion, not 
only is God’s law and Christ’s teaching denied in human affairs, but 
even the existence of God is openly ruled out. 

And yet, according to Christ’s teaching men, whether as individu- 
als or as nations, must love God with their whole hearts and with all 
their strength, and must love their neighbors as themselves. We 
have indeed drifted a far way from Christ’s lessons of brotherliness, His 
ideal of unity—that “they be one as You, Father, and I are one’’— 
from His desire that all should hear His voice and that there be one fold 
and one shepherd. 

As a consequence of all this, the vague idea has got abroad and has 
infected even many Catholic minds, that the State is somehow above 
the moral law, that it has no responsibilities to anyone but itself, that 
it owes no reckoning to anyone, that it can do whatever it can safely 
enforce. Hence, we find such strange things as these happening every- 
where: the State will force the citizen to pay the last farthing which 
he owes to the State or to some fellow-citizen; but the same State will 
not scruple to refuse or cancel payment on its own debts to a fellow- 
nation. The State holds the citizen scrupulously to any contracts he 
may have made with others, but itself will not hesitate to break a con- 
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tract with another nation whenever it is convenient and to its advan- 
tage; it strictly forbids murder and punishes it with the death penalty, 
yet it will go forth, if it feels itself strong enough, and invade another 
nation’s domain and kill and maim without restriction not only actual 
combatants but even the women and children. In short, the State is 
governed in its actions not by any moral principles, not even by legal 
principles, but solely by considerations of policy, of its own advantage. 

Do we wonder, then, at the distrust, the bickerings, the race for ever 
greater armament, the frequent wars, the constant threats of war that 
keep the nations asunder? 


The Morality of War: The Just Cause 


These thoughts naturally lead up to the subject of war and its justi- 
fication, for that constitutes one of the greatest breaches of the peace 
which Christ wished to give to the world and of that love by which He 
wished the relations between man and man to be governed. 

There are those who hold that the use of force among men is never 
justified. That is taking an ideal view of things. Had man never 
fallen, such a view might be true. But taking a realistic view, taking 
man as we find him, the use of force is often forced upon us. The State 
must often use force, for instance, to prevent wrong-doing or to punish 
wrong already done. And we must remember that nations like in- 
dividuals are often led into wrong-doing and injustice through a spirit of 
greed or of hatred or of vain-glory or of selfishness or of any other pas- 
sion or vice. In the case of the individual, we have the State and the 
courts to whom to appeal for rectification; between nations there is 
often no appeal but to force in order to rectify such situations. 

The first condition, then, to justify a war, is that the cause be just. 
Such a just cause would be, for instance, a defensive war against an 
unjust aggressor, or an offensive war to prevent some threatened injus- 
tice or to right some wrong—some injustice that was perpetrated upon 
one nation by another, and which has not been satisfied for. On the 
principle that we must love our neighbor as ourselves, it would even be 
justified to go to war to help another nation that has been unjustly 
treated. It would lead us too far afield to go into greater detail, but 
the above are the general principles which will apply to almost any 
situation. 


The Individual Conscience and War 


Who, then, is to make the decision as to the justice or the injustice 
of the cause? Without a doubt, those in authority in the State. They 
are at the helm of the State, and have therefore all the duties and obliga- 
tions in their hands for safeguarding the State. It is not impossible that 
we may live to see the day when the question of war or peace will be 
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decided by plebiscite, on the theory that that power exercised by the 
Government comes from the people. But as the world is constituted 
to-day, the decision is made by very few men indeed. 

One of radio’s familiar voices lately made the statement that about 
two million books and pamphlets had been written on the subject as to 
who was the aggressor in the World War, and what was the cause of it. 
And there seems to be no way of coming to an agreement. 

This is mentioned to prove how almost impossible it is for the in- 
dividual to judge objectively as to whether his country is justified in 
entering upon this or that war. But this duty does lie heavily upon 
those in power, and theirs is the responsibility in the matter. Hence, 
the individual may freely follow their leadership because of his inability 
to form a reasonable judgment, and he may safely allay his fears of 
conscience with this thought and the further one that the heads of 
his Government are in a better position to know the inside facts. 

So, the principle by which the individual will guide himself will be 
that he can conscientiously go to war unless he is absolutely certain that 
the war is an unjust one. 


The Proportionate Cause 


Not only must the cause be a just one, but there must be a proportion 
between the evils that would result from the injustice to the nation and 
the evils that would result from the war. For war is an evil, a physical 
evil; morally, it might be the height of heroic virtue to throw one’s life 
in the balance in the cause of justice. But war does bring on much suf- 
fering, privation, sickness, maiming and death. And that is more 
true in our own day than ever before in history. For man has in latter 
years built up more destructive instruments of war than the world has 
ever even dreamed of before. It is not only the combatants who suffer, 
but also the civilians, the aged, the women and children. 

Furthermore, because of the commerce that has grown up between 
nations, other countries are made also to suffer whenever two peoples 
go to war. Communications are disrupted, trade is made impossible, 
news agencies are polluted with deceptive propaganda; every war 
among civilized peoples affects every other civilized people. 

All these elements must likewise be weighed, and any other evils that 
can be foreseen, with the evil that might result if the war were not under- 
taken. 


All Other Means Must First Have Been Attempted 


In spite of the growing nationalistic tendencies in various countries, 
and before they came to full fruition in our day, there have been those 
idealists among the diplomats who worked for tribunals and other insti- 
tutions by which affairs of this kind between nations might be settled on 
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the principles of law and equity. Most of the peoples have agreed to 
act with these instruments, but many of them only half-heartedly and 
with reservations. But since they are in existence, it would be the 
duty of a people to try to solve its difficulties with other nations by such 
peaceful means rather than go to war. 

Besides there are other means, such as the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations or trade relations, or appeal to the public opinion of the world. 

But, if the cause is found to be just, and in proportion to the evils re- 
sulting from war, and every other means has been tried, a nation is un- 
doubtedly justified in going to war—provided it has some probability of 
winning the war. For if it should plunge into war without such assur- 
ance and should emerge the loser, nothing would be gained and the last 
state of that people would be worse than the first. 


International Love of Neighbor 


Mankind has been warring ever since the beginning. And many 
are of the opinion that men will continue to war until the very end. 
That may be so. But it is also true that there is a universal feeling 
against war. Men have from time to time out of this feeling set up 
various institutions to prevent it. The latest of such institutions was 
the League of Nations. It failed utterly in its prime objectives, but it 
proves that fundamentally men feel that war should be abolished as a 
means of settling international disputes. 

Perhaps back in the Middle Ages men would likewise have thought it 
impossible to abolish the petty family feuds, the wars between city 
and city, between duke and duke, etc. In the process of nationaliza- 
tion these things have actually died out. But there, of course, the dis- 
putes which formerly were settled between man and man and their fol- 
lowing, were now settled by a higher authority. And there lies the crux 
of the whole problem of war: that there is no international authority 
to which the individual State is subject. States are independent so- 
cieties, whole in themselves, and must enforce their own rights, if they 
are to be enforced at all. But is it altogether idle to think that such 
an authority acknowledged by all should one day be set up? That the 
affairs of nations may be settled by the reign of law rather than by that 
of force, as actually happened in those former principalities of earlier 
times? 

This much is certain: if nations would adopt the Christian attitude 
towards one another, if the spirit of love could be made to reign supreme 
in their relations with one another as Christ intended, then indeed could 
we have the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 

For, as in the case between the individual and the individual, it is not 
merely a negative matter, one of merely avoiding war and the causes 
that might lead to war, but it must be a positive striving for peace. 
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According to the Christian code, the nations are obliged to set up and 
then to use every possible machinery of peace. 

But as we have seen, most of the modern States are far from being 
Christian in outlook; most of them have even discarded the few tra- 
ditions of a better day that lingered on even after that day had gone. 


What Then Can We Do? 


There is a level-headed Catholic Association for International Peace, 
which is working along Christian lines to influence the world in the right 
direction. I take the liberty of adding here their recommendations for 
Catholic action in this regard. 

Acquaint yourself with the program of the Association and work with 
it. Study the pamphlets and outlines of the Association and help 
others to know them. Organize a small study group in your commu- 
nity, using these outlines as a basis of study. Through this means you 
will learn to know in detail what are the Catholic principles in interna- 
tional problems. Consult the pastor of your church about having a 
peace pamphlet rack in the rear of your church. Codperate with local 
peace groups which have constructive programs. Arrange for lec- 
tures, debates, or discussions on current world affairs. Attend con- 
ferences, forums, lectures on world questions. Read the best books, 
periodicals, etc., on world affairs. Use your influence for world peace 
in your home, your organizations, your community. Work closely 
with the National Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women in your locality. 

Here is a program for every Catholic to follow who is imbued with the 
spirit of charity. Following it, he will feel that at least he is doing his 
utmost in his own circle to promote the Christian idea of what the re- 
lations between nation and nation should be. 

And could we only build up a public opinion strong enough throughout 
our own country and throughout the world, we would eventually in- 
fluence rulers everywhere to adopt such policies as would at long last 
make for the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ, so that they would 
indeed hear His voice, and there would be one fold and one shepherd. 


Third Sunday after Easter 
Applying the Principle of Charity 


“Having your conversation good among the Gentiles, that whereas they speak 
against you as evil-doers, they may by the good works which they behold 
in you glorify God in the day of visitation’ (I Pet., ii. 12). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The principle of human relations: charity as instituted 


by Christ. 
(1) Applying the principle. Christ’s own example. 
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(2) The works of mercy—the standards by which we shall be judged. 

(3) Organized charity and personal charity. 

(4) Sin and charity. 

(5) The spiritual works of mercy, not explicitly enumerated by Christ. 

Conclusion. Make love a practical force in your life by corporal works of 
mercy. 


The early Christians took these words of St. Peter to heart very 
seriously, so much so that many of the Gentiles were led on by these 
very good works of the Christians to investigate a religion that could 
bring forth such fruits of charity, were thereby converted, and learned 
to glorify God. And even those among them who did not learn to 
glorify God, came to glorify the Christians themselves for their good 
works; for the saying became common among them: ‘‘Behold how these 
Christians love one another!”’ 

We have seen in a former Instruction what was the principle by which 
Christ would have us regulate our relations with our neighbor—the 
principle of love. It was both a new principle in its universality and a 
very important one in the Christian philosophy of life. Our Lord Him- 
self calls it a ‘‘New Commandment’’—note both those words, new and 
commandment. It is not a mere counsel, something that it would be 
good for us to do; it isa commandment. He calls it “My command- 
ment.’’ Indeed, He tells us that “‘by this men shall know if you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for another.’”’ It was to be the charac- 
teristic, the outstanding trait, of His followers. 

How then shall this principle be applied in actual practice in our 
everyday life? 


Applying the Principle of Love 

Here too Our Lord makes Himself plain. The Evangelist in sum- 
ming up the public life of Christ says: ““He went about doing good.” 
He Himself tells the disciples of John: “Go tell John what you have 
seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the Gospel is preached to the poor.” 
In this He seemed to characterize the whole of His activity: doing 
good among the lowly and the suffering. Now, on another occasion He 
tells us: ‘“‘A new commandmen It give unto you, that you love one another 
as I have loved you.”’ If then we love our neighbor as Christ loved us, 
our life-story must also be summed up in this, that we went about doing 
good, that we sought to the best of our ability to relieve the sufferings 
of the lowly and down-trodden. After He had told the story of the 
Good Samaritan, Christ bade His inquirer to go and do likewise; and 
that command was addressed to us all. 


The Works of Mercy 


Christ, then, gave us the good example, and He gave us these general 
principles. But He goes much farther; He gives us the details as to 
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how we should go about applying these general principles. And when 
we think it over, it is astounding what importance He attached to what 
we generally call the “works of mercy.’’ He brings before our eyes 
the scene of the final judgment of mankind. Men are separated into 
two groups: one to the right, the other to the left. And on what prin- 
ciple is this separation made? 

We shall give the text as we find it in St. Matthew (xxv. 34 sqq.): 
“Then shall the King say to them that shall be on His right hand: 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and you 
gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me to drink; I was a 
stranger, and you took Me in; naked, and you covered Me; sick and 
you visited Me; I was in prison and you came to Me.’. . . Then shall the 
just answer Him saying: ‘Lord, when did we see Thee hungry and fed 
Thee; thirsty and give Thee drink? And when did we see Thee a 
stranger and took Thee in? Or naked and covered Thee? Or when 
did we see Thee sick or in prison, and came to Thee?’ . . . And the King 
answering shall say to them: ‘Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these, My least brethren, you have done it unto Me.” 

Then the King is represented as turning to the left side and calling 
those stationed there “cursed.” He bids them depart from Him into 
everlasting fire—and what reason does He give for that drastic action? 
Because they had not done all these things. And when they ask in com- 
plaint when they had ever failed to do these things for Him, the answer 
is in the same vein: “‘As long as you did it not to one of these least, you 
did it not to Me.” 

Here we have then (with the exception of the burial of the dead) those 
acts of charity which we usually call the corporal works of mercy, out- 
lined and enjoined by the lips of the Saviour Himself. And the as- 
tounding thing about it is, that they and they alone are to be the stand- 
ards by which we are to be judged. No other laws, no other command- 
ments, are referred to. If we have performed these works, we shall be 
saved; if not, we shall be lost. 

But on second thought it is not at all strange that it should beso. It 
is but a consistent application of the assurance of Christ Himself and 
of all His Apostles, especially St. John, that if we fulfill the law of love, 
we fulfill the whole law and all the Commandments. For if we love our 
neighbor and prove it by the exercise of these works of corporal mercy, 
we shall not offend against any of the last seven Commandments of 
God; and if we love our neighbor in the Christian way, we must of ne- 
cessity also love God, and will not offend against the first three Com- 
mandments. 

But what really is astounding are those other words of His: ‘‘As long 
as you have done it to the least of these My brethren, you have done it 
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unto Me.” The lowly and the suffering and the downtrodden are 
His brethren; indeed, He identifies Himself with them. He will accept 
our actions good or ill towards these unfortunates just as if they had 
been directed towards Himself. Here indeed He gives us the oppor- 
tunity to prove whether or not we have caught the spirit of His com- 
mandment, that we love our neighbor as He has loved us; indeed He 
gives us the opportunity to prove whether or not we love Himself in 
their person as He has loved us. 

St. Francis of Assisi gives us a beautiful illustration of how this prin- 
ciple works out in actual life. Shortly after his conversion to the higher 
life, he chanced to be walking along a road and there, at a little distance, 
he noticed a leper approaching. Now, in those days people had a horror 
of lepers, and coming in contact with one was one of the greatest calami- 
ties they could think of. And, when Francis first saw that leper, those 
same feelings overcame him; he would turn about and run away or at 
least go to the other side of the roadway. But then Francis bethought 
him of the love of Christ for the lepers of His day, and how Our Lord 
had bidden us see Himself in all suffering mankind. And Francis con- 
tinued on his way, overcame his natural revulsion, and did it so thor- 
oughly as to throw his arms about the leper and kiss him full on his 
swollen lips. It was his first great victory over the natural man for the 
love of Christ. 


Organized Charity and Personal Charity 


And that brings up an important point. So many feel that they have 
done their duty in this regard, when they have made their contribution 
to some charity. They will make their annual contribution to the Red 
Cross, to some orphanage, to some hospital, to the Associated Chari- 
ties. That is a very laudable, a very Christian, practice. But it is 
such an indirect way of exercising love towards our more unfortunate 
neighbors. It lacks the personal element. Organized charity has be- 
come a necessity in our day, and it is doing excellent work not only in 
assuaging misery but in the rehabilitation of broken lives. One must 
envy those trained workers their many opportunities of doing good 
unto others. Even though others pay them for their work, yet, they 
are performing a great service. But when we go to the root of the 
matter, has not organized charity become a necessity precisely because 
the generality of mankind failed in their obligations in this regard? 

You will find opportunities right in your own neighborhood, among 
your own acquaintances, for the exercise of these corporal works 
of mercy. In times of suffering there is nothing to take the place of the 
touch of a friendly hand and the sound of a kindly voice. It is the 
human touch that makes charity divine. There are few things more 
touching than the way the poor help each other out, sharing their trou- 
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bles among themselves and so lightening them, visiting one another 
and consoling one another; perhaps in the eyes of God more real charity 
is exercised among them in this way than by all the millions of dollars 
that are each year contributed throughout the land. 

Many Catholic societies like the St. Vincent de Paul, the Third 
Order of St. Francis, the Confraternity of Christian Mothers, and others, 
enjoin this practice of personal visitation upon their members. There 
is no reason why every Catholic society should not do the same. Some 
of the greatest Saints in the Church were also the most charitable in this 
personal way. And it could not be otherwise; for if they really loved 
God with such fervor, they must of necessity love their neighbor with a 
like intensity. 

When St. Francis showed his love for the leper in the way we have 
described, it was not only the leper who gained. Francis could not heal 
the body of the leper as Christ had done, but we can imagine how the 
soul of that same leper was uplifted by the love that had been shown 
him. And Francis himself had never before been quite so happy: it 
had made him more Christ-like, had brought him nearer to God. So 
will it work out also in our behalf. Many a life-long friendship has 
been formed by a casual visit of a sick person, by helping a man person- 
ally when he was in need, by doing a kindly deed when it was sorely 
needed. It remains for ever true: there is more joy in giving than in 
receiving. Let us give not only of our means but also and foremost of 
ourselves. 


Sin and Charity 


Here we find the moralists engaged in attempting to decide just where 
sin begins, and where mortal sin begins, in the neglect of this duty of 
charity. It is the business of moralists, of course, to weigh human ac- 
tions in their relation with the law, and to determine the degree of sin- 
fulness of actions in contravention of the law. But in this matter of 
charity it seems a strange business. Christ told us what would happen 
to those who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, etc. He told us too 
what would happen to those who did not. But He did not say what 
would happen to the man who would be charitable only to the extent 
of avoiding mortal sin. It seems a contradiction interms. The chari- 
table man naturally follows his bent and exercises the virtue, the un- 
charitable does not. 

But it would most certainly be a most grievous sin, if a man who had 
goods which he could easily spare found a man in extreme need and 
failed to help him. And no matter how often such a man might go to 
Church or even to the Sacraments, he lacks the essential of a Christian, 
for ‘“‘thereby men shall know that you are My disciples, if you have love 
one for another.” 
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It is laid down as a general principle that the sin of neglecting to per- 
form these acts of mercy will depend upon the degree of the need which 
we encounter and the amount of goods that we possess. It must be 
borne in mind always, that God so richly endowed the world with goods 
in order that all His children might have a sufficiency for their needs, 
God has been liberal, even lavish, in bestowing these goods upon nature; 
it is man who has created the blatant inequalities in the world to-day. 
It is only a natural consequence of this intention of God that all His 
children should share equitably in the goods that He has provided, that 
the claim is made that those who have a surplus of goods must share 
them with those who have an insufficiency. This is practical Christianity, 
a practical application of Christ’s law of love, and it binds in 
conscience. 


The Spiritual Works of Mercy 


Here is what may seem a strange thing: in the account of the judg- 
ment as given by Our Lord, there is no mention of anything that we 
must do for the soul’s welfare of our neighbor. He mentions only the 
corporal works of mercy, such as have to do with his bodily welfare. 
Yet, in studying our Catechism we also studied a list of seven spiritual 
works of mercy. These were not, like the corporal works, explicitly 
proclaimed by Christ Himself; they were developed by the theologians 
of the thirteenth century as a parallel to the seven corporal works of 
mercy. They are: to admonish the sinner, to instruct the ignorant, to 
counsel the doubtful, to comfort the sorrowful, to bear wrongs patiently, 
to forgive all injuries, and to pray for the living and the dead. 

We all know that Our Lord’s prime interest was not bodily welfare 
but the welfare of the soul. Yet, it is the corporal works of mercy that 
He makes the standard of judgment. He seemed to work on the theory 
that if we loved our neighbor sufficiently to practise those works, our 
love for our neighbor would naturally extend also to his soul, as being 
the most important part of him. Our Lord Himself began to work 
miracles—and they were all corporal works of mercy—before He began 
His work of preaching, and He continued to do so during all of His pub- 
lic life. Our missionaries to-day do the same, not only those in foreign 
lands but also those working in the slum sections of the cities. By 
exercising the works of corporal mercy they ingratiate themselves with 
the people as Christ did, and are thus placed in the best of positions to 
work upon their souls. So should it also be with us. 

Furthermore, everybody, even the poorest of the poor, can in some 
way exercise the corporal works, but not everyone is qualified to in- 
struct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, or even always to comfort 
the sorrowful; and it takes great tact and a delicate sense of prudence 
to admonish sinners, lest things be made worse rather than better. 
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But, all in all, a real Christian love of the neighbor will embrace both 
soul and body and will seek the welfare of both. 


Conclusion 


The Fifth Commandment in the Christian interpretation, far from 
being confined merely to avoiding taking the life of our neighbor, im- 
poses upon us the positive duty of conserving that life and making it a 
fuller one: ‘“That they may have life and have it more abundantly.” 

Let us, then, make our love of our neighbor a practical force in our 
life and in his. And let it be a personal service of our neighbor. Com- 
ing in personal contact with human misery will teach us a greater ap- 
preciation of human suffering; it will enlarge our hearts and increase 
our charity by way of commiseration; it will teach us to pray and 
thank God for our own good fortune and pray for our neighbor in his 
misfortune. Learning to see Christ Himself in every suffering human 
being will bring us nearer to Christ and make us more Christ-like. Aye, 
let us “‘have our conversation good among the Gentiles that they may 
by the good works which they behold in you glorify God.” For “‘what 
shall it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but hath not 
works?” (James, ii. 14). And “whosoever shall give to drink to one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only. . ., amen, I say to you, he 
shall not lose his reward” (Matt., x. 42). 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Exterior Offenses against the Fifth Commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” (Exod., x. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Exterior and interior acts forbidden by the Fifth Com- 
mandment. 
(1) Justified killing. 
(2) Unjust killing. 
(3) Abortion. 
(4) Euthanasia. 
(5) Mutilation. 
(6) Suicide. 
Conclusion. The Fifth Commandment is a protection thrown about 
human life. 


It is a far cry from Christian love to bloody murder; from the cor- 
poral works of mercy which were intended to conserve life and make it 
more abundant, to the cutting short of that life and ending it by violent 
means. Yet, after considering the things which the Fifth Command- 
ment imposes, we face the less pleasant task of outlining what it for- 
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bids, the negative side of the Commandment. It forbids, first of all, 
the exterior acts of unjust killing, wounding, mutilation and striking, 
and interior acts that may readily lead to violence and murder, such as 
hatred, anger, revenge, jealousy and the like. Our subject for to-day 
will be the exterior acts prohibited by this Commandment. 

After considering the high ideals which Our Lord set up for the regu- 
lation of our relations with our neighbor, it might seem strange that we 
need take up such a subject as murder at all. Indeed, even from the 
standpoint of natural law, it seems the height of arrogance that one man 
should take it upon himself to set a limit to another man’s life, to cut it 
short, to decree that he shall live no longer. Yet, the first crime men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures after the fall of our first parents is a case 
of murder—Cain killing Abel. And since then murder has run a red 
streak down the pages of human history. The first crime mentioned 
by Our Lord when He took up His public preaching was that of murder. 
After He had proclaimed the Beatitudes in His first sermon, the 
Sermon on the Mount, He went on to speak of the ideal of Christian per- 
fection, and He began with: ‘‘You have heard that it was said to them 
of old: Thou shalt not kill; but I say to you, etc.” 

And when we recall that about 13,000 murders were recorded in the 
United States last year; when we bear in mind the widespread practice 
of abortion—the unrecorded murders of the world; when we note the 
growing agitation in favor of euthanasia—‘“‘mercy”’ killings; when we 
think of the thousands killed and maimed by autos—why then perhaps 
the subject does not seem at all untimely or out of place. 


Justified Killing 


The Fifth Commandment is expressed in four short words: ‘“Thou 
shalt not kill.’”’ But not all killing is reprehensible. Taking plant 
life or animal life, for instance, is likewise killing, but does not fall un- 
der the prohibition. For God has given man dominion over other 
living creatures; they are intended to subserve man’s higher ends. He 
relies upon them for his food and clothing, and so to use them he must 
necessarily first take their lives. However, there is this to be said in 
this connection: to kill these creatures wantonly, for the mere joy of 
killing, is an unreasonable use of man’s dominion of them, and will tend 
to make him hard-hearted, brutal and inhuman. Because of this 
brutalizing effect upon human nature, such a procedure may well con- 
stitute a moral failing. 

So when we speak of killing in connection with the Fifth Command- 
ment we mean the taking of human life. Yet, all taking of human life 
does not constitute an offense against this Commandment. A man may 
kill in self-defense. Man has indeed been given dominion over the 
lower forms of life, but God has not given him dominion over the life 
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of his fellow-man. However, if his fellow-man threatens his life or 
some great good or possession of his, man has a right to defend himself, 
even to the point of taking his aggressor’s life. This is true, not because 
under the circumstances one’s own life is worth more than that of the 
attacker, but because man has the right and the duty to preserve him- 
self and to defend himself against unjust aggression. The aggression, 
therefore, must be an unjust aggression, and the use of force must be the 
only means at hand to turn away the aggression. If we can ward off 
the aggressor by striking him or wounding him or otherwise disabling 
him, we must do so and spare his life. This will apply not only if our 
own life is threatened, but also, for instance, if a burglar seeks to deprive 
us of some valuable possession, or a woman’s virtue is threatened, or if 
any great good or possession is at stake. The same will apply likewise 
if we see another threatened in this way; for the law of Christian 
love would there urge us to protect our neighbor from unjust aggression 
and to save his life. 


Legal Execution 


Neither does it offend against the Fifth Commandment when the 
State executes a criminal. The State is a natural institution, arising 
from the social nature of man; it is therefore God-willed. Hence, the 
authority which governs this society is likewise willed by God. It is an 
authority delegated by God, though the officials who wield it and the 
manner in which it should be wielded may be determined by the people 
composing the State. 

This State Government then has all the authority necessary to attain 
the ends of society, to keep order, to protect the life of the individual 
from undue molestation. It has therefore, as it were, the same right 
to defend itself and its members against undue aggression as the in- 
dividual has over against another individual. St. Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 4): ‘For he (the prince) is God’s minister 
to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, fear; for he beareth 
not the sword in vain.”’ 

Capital punishment has in all ages been found a necessary weapon 
in the hands of the State to attain its purposes, either as a punishment, 
a righting of a serious wrong committed and a deterrent for others, or 
as a protection against the unjust aggression of an individual or a group 
of individuals. Hence, the State rightfully exercises the power of 
taking the life of one who according to the laws has forfeited his right 
to life. But because the punishment is such a grave one, it is required 
that the crimes for which capital punishment is imposed be of a nature 
in keeping with the gravity of the punishment, that the crime be es- 
tablished beyond a doubt, and that the criminal have every opportunity 
to present his case. The man who executes the criminal is of course not 
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acting as a private individual, but as a representative of the State. 

Be it remembered, however, that the State alone has this power over 
the criminal and his life. Hence, the practice of lynching as it some- 
times flares up in various parts of our country is nothing but downright 
murder, group murder. A certain group of citizens usurp an authority 
which they have neither by nature, nor from God, nor from the State. 
No matter how evident the crime or how cruel, no private individual or 
group of individuals may usurp that power over the life of another. 
The same applies, of course, even more so to the man who kills to avenge 
the violation of his wife or of his daughter. It belongs to the State ex- 
clusively to administer the law and to mete out its punishments, and 
the only justification for the individual’s ever taking the law into his 
own hands is that of defense against actual, present, unjust aggression. 


Killing in War 


If the State has the right to ward off an unjust aggressor from within, 
the criminal, it will all the more have the same right to do so to the point 
of inflicting death against an aggressor from without. This happens in 
the time of war. And every soldier is, as it were, the State executioner, 
the representative of the State, in overcoming the attack uponit. As 
was mentioned in an earlier Instruction, the individual soldier, unless 
he have absolutely convincing proof to the contrary, can throw the re- 
sponsibility as to the justice or injustice of the war upon the State au- 
thorities, whose duty it is under present world conditions to decide in 
the matter; he can always presume that the war is just, even in case of 
doubt. So he can always place himself in the position of the individual 
who is warding off unjust aggression; even when his own army attacks, 
it is all part and parcel of his nation’s attempt to defend its rights or its 
possessions or its honor. 

The conduct of the war is likewise in the hands of the authorities. 
But how they can justify some of the latest developments in warfare and 
square them with Christian morals (such as the bombing of undefended 
cities), is hard to see. Again, prisoners taken in war may not be ruth- 
lessly shot down or othe wise put to death, except for a crime they may 
have committed after their capture. In a broad sense, the same rule 
must apply here as in the case of the individual versus the individual, 
that due care must be taken of the life of others. 


Unjust Killing 


By process of elimination, then, we have come to what is really pro- 
hibited in this matter by the Fifth Commandment; that is, unjust 
killing, the deliberate taking of life without just cause. This applies 
as well to the one who actually executes the murder as to the one who 
persuades or incites or hires another to do murder. Murder is classed 
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among the most heinous sins, and that for various reasons. The mur- 
derer usurps the dominion of God over His creatures. Man has not 
given life to man, neither can he take it. God alone has absolute do- 
minion over the lives of men. The murderer furthermore deprives God 
of aservant, of a person who might have lived much longer and rendered 
great service and glory to God here on earth. The murderer commits 
the greatest injustice to his victim, in that he deprives him of his greatest 
earthly good. And who knows how the act of the murderer may affect 
the eternal salvation of his victim! Perhaps he needed to repent, per- 
haps he would have, had he lived; but now that is for ever impossible 
through the act of the killer. Then there is the suffering that is brought 
upon the family of the slain. He may have been the bread-winner of 
the family, and the whole family is disorganized and must suffer want 
and hunger because of the foul deed. 

And, worst of all, the murderer can never undo his evil deed. Had 
he stolen the man’s possessions, they could be returned; had he burned 
down his house, it could have been rebuilt, but you cannot recall that 
dead man to life. 


Abortion 


One of the most cowardly forms of killing is that of abortion—cow- 
ardly, because it is performed upon an undeveloped human being, with no 
means of defense. It is like a giant who brains a baby. There seems 
to be a lot of misunderstanding connected with this matter. Some seem 
to think that, in face of the shame that accompanies illegitimacy or by 
the mere inconvenience of having a baby, one is justified in interrupting 
the pregnancy in the early stages; as if a person became a human being 
only upon leaving the mother’s womb. Once conception has taken 
place, the human soul has been breathed into that embryo and it is a 
human personality. It is God’s possession. And to interfere with that 
budding life is murder in as true a sense as if you were to walk out and 
shoot down your full-grown neighbor. The Church has drawn our at- 
tention to the heinousness of this crime by making it a reserved sin, a sin 
that can be forgiven only by the priest’s applying to the bishop for dele- 
gation to absolve. When we remember how Christ loved children, we 
can get some idea of how He would look upon the taking of the life of one 
of them in the womb. 


Euthanasia 


Euthanasia, or mercy killing, is going on in our midst to-day—to 
what extent we cannot know. But there is widespread agitation to 
have it legalized. It would be legalized murder. It is another of those 
instances in which modern emotionalism is replacing reason, convenience 
running off with principle. To hasten the death of the dying is just as 
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plainly a case of murder as to drive embryonic life out of the womb 
through abortion. Both are unwarranted interference in the life of 
another; both are usurpations of that dominion over life which belongs 
to God alone. The patient himself has no such power over his life; 
neither have his relatives, nor has the physician. 

Indeed, the physician in a mercy killing turns traitor to the ideals of 
his profession, runs counter to the very purpose of his calling. If you 
look up your dictionary for a definition of a physician, you will find that 
he is one skilled in the art of medicine. And if you look up the word 
medicine, you will find that it is “‘a substance possessing or reputed to 
possess curative or remedial qualities.’’ The very purpose of the phy- 
sician’s calling, then, is to cure, to remedy, to preserve life; in mercy 
killing he destroys it. The mere fact that the physician has to do with 
health and life does not give him jurisdiction over these things, does not 
give him power to decide whether or not this or that person shall con- 
tinue to live. If the patient’s soul has been taken care of, there is no 
objection whatever to giving him an injection to kill the pain; but there 
is every objection to giving a patient an injection that will kill him. 
It is a practice against which every right-thinking person, and all the 
more so every believing Christian, must raise a vigorous protest. 


Mutilation 


What applies to life applies likewise to bodily integrity: we may not 
in any way mutilate the human body. We have purposely refrained 
from speaking of the duel in connection with murder, because in English- 
speaking countries the practice of duelling has died out. But it hasina 
measure been replaced by the brawl or the fight, where two opponents 
for whatever reason undertake to fight it out. This, of course, in itself 
is an offense against the charity we owe each other. But there is the 
further element of danger to the person, of hurting or being hurt, wound- 
ing or being wounded, which aggravates the offense. It is a harking 
back to the days of savagery when people settled their scores by indi- 
vidual combat rather than by reason or the reign of law. It is some- 
times looked upon as manliness; but it is a strange kind of manliness 
that looks to superior physical force to decide an issue. 

A very serious form of mutilation, over which there is much agitation 
in our day, is that of sterilization, an operation intended to destroy the 
power of propagation. Some States have introduced it; others are 
on the verge of doing so. Has the State the right to enact such a 
measure? 

It is an interference with the natural right of a human being; it is a 
mutilation of the human body. It is sometimes advocated as a thera- 
peutic measure, and in some diseases it brings relief. But the best 
authorities hold that the same relief can be brought about by other, 
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natural methods. If, however, there were no other cure, the method 
might be allowed on the ground that we may surrender a part of the body 
to preserve the whole. 

It is advocated by many as a measure to prevent the propagation of 
the unfit and the feeble-minded. Here again we have other measures 
by which the same end is attained without interfering with the natural 
right of the person concerned. There is, notably, segregation, which 
keeps the patients from any contact with the outside and so makes 
propagation impossible. Feeble-minded or not, they are human be- 
ings with all the rights of human beings; and the very fact of their 
being so unfortunate should enlist our Christian love all the more. We 
need not cripple them to make them safe for society, but we can place 
them in pleasant surroundings, train them to work that is fitted to them, 
keep them from the rest of society, and thus gain the same end far better 
than by an interference with their natural, human rights. 


Our Own Life 


The principle which governs our attitude towards the life of others 
applies likewise to our own life. We have no more power of dominion 
over our own lives than we have over that of others. God alone has 
given life; He alone can take it away. 


But we stand in much more intimate relationship with and have much 
more urgent duties towards our own life than towards the life of others. 
As a general principle, it may be stated that we must employ the ordi- 
nary means for the preservation and the development of our life. We 
must, therefore, make a reasonable and temperate use of the things that 
God has given us for the maintenance of life, lest they turn out to our 
harm rather than our good. This rule applies to the use of such things 
as food and drink, recreation and amusement. We must balance our 
waking hours with a sufficient amount of rest. We may decide to sur- 
render a limb or any part of the body to preserve the whole, though 
we are not bound to do so, since that comes under the heading of 
extraordinary means of preserving life. 

We must take ordinary precautions to safeguard our own life and 
health and that of others. We dare not needlessly expose ourselves to 
contagion, and we must be careful not to infect others. In driving an 
automobile, we must remember that every time we take the wheel in 
hand, we take our own life and that of others in hand. We must obey 
the speed laws and the traffic laws in general, must indeed observe the 
courtesy of the road, and soon. And should anything happen to our- 
selves or to others, we shall be accounted guilty according to the degree 
of our negligence and its culpability. 
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Conclusion 


The Fifth Commandment, then, forbids any undue interference 
with the life and health or the bodily integrity of our neighbor or of our- 
selves. The Commandment has been embodied in the civil laws of all 
civilized nations, and even savage peoples have ways of their own for 
avenging the taking of life. It is a protection that God has thrown 
about the life of man for the good not only of the individual but of so- 
ciety as a whole. The violation of this Commandment is considered 
one of the greatest of crimes and sins, and any violation of it by a Chris- 
tian is all the more heinous because of the high ideals set up by Our 
Lord for the regulation of our relations with our fellow-men. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Hatred 


“Give place unto wrath, for. . . revenge 1s Mine, saith the Lord’ (Rom., 
xii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The Fifth Commandment forbids not only exterior acts 

but also interior acts, which might lead to the former. 

(1) Dishke. 

(2) Race prejudice. 

(3) Hatred. 

(4) Anger. 

(5) Sinfulness of hatred. 

Conclusion. Meekness is not weakness but strength of soul. 


Besides the exterior acts by which we might inflict bodily harm or 
death on our neighbor or ourselves, the Fifth Commandment also for- 
bids any interior acts which might eventually lead to such actions, such 
as anger, hatred, enmity, jealousy, etc. It forbids not only deeds but 
the thoughts which breed those deeds. For there never was a murder 
or a maiming that was not first conceived in the intellect and consented 
to by the will, or did not arise from an inner passion which swept both 
intellect and will aside. It is so with all our outward actions; they are 
but the complement, the outward execution, of the inner act already 
completed. If I set my feet in motion to go to church, it is because I 
have already inwardly decided to do so; if the gangster pulls his gun 
and shoots his rival gangster in the back, it is because within his mind 
and will he has long before planned the whole thing. 

What we must, then, more than anything else watch over and guard 
is these stirrings of the heart, the acts of our intellect and will. Hence, 
the Fifth Commandment extends also to our inner life to regulate our 
thoughts and desires in relation to our neighbor’s welfare, and forbids 
all such acts there as might prove harmful to his welfare. 
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Dislike 


Hatred is the very antithesis of love. It is not merely an absence of 
love, but a positive force working against the welfare of the neighbor. 
Love sees only the bright side of our fellow-men, hatred is blind to all 
but the dark; love would develop and build up the life of our neighbor, 
hatred would destroy it. 

The mildest form of hatred is the common dislike. It is almost as 
common as the common cold. Man is strange in his likes and dislikes, 
and mostly there is no accounting for either. A man might dislike 
another because he has red hair, or because of the way his nose turns up— 
he just doesn’t like his looks; or because of the way he walks or talks 
or carries himself, because of his mannerisms or the way he does certain 
things. 

And thus many a man’s judgment—no, not his judgment, but his 
feelings are swayed, and his relations with this or that fellow-man be- 
come fixed in aloofness and strangeness. Dislike is mostly unreasonable 
and always unreasoning. In most cases, if a man were to give an 
account of his dislike for certain persons, he would be hard put to give a 
reasonable answer. Most people allow their feelings, their sentiment, 
to run off with their better judgment. Should a person whom they 
thus dislike do them later a great favor, why, a new world opens before 
them. They discover likable traits in that person’s make-up and char- 
acter, even in his features, that they had never noticed before. Per- 
haps the very reason for their former dislike becomes the ground of their 
new liking. It goes to prove what an unstable basis for regulating the 
relations between man and man mere sentiment is. 

Whether we like our neighbor or dislike him, we yet must love him. 
Reason and law must govern our relations towards him even in our inner 
thought. We must love him for all the reasons given in our first In- 
struction. For, as Our Lord says: “If you love them that love you, 
what reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? And 
if you salute your brethren only, what do you do more? Do not the 
heathens this?” (Matt., v. 46). 

We must, therefore, strive to overcome our natural dislikes by ad- 
hering to the law of love. We should make special efforts, go out of 
our way, to be kind to such persons, as the best method of overcoming 
dislike. For dislike, if left unchecked, will naturally influence our ac- 
tions towards our neighbor; there is also danger of dislike growing more 
serious in time and perhaps developing into hatred and so leading to 
serious harm of our neighbor. 


Race Prejudice 


Dislikes engender prejudice, that is, an attitude of mind which causes 
us to lean strongly in one direction before even a judgment has been 
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formed, before even the reason begins to function. It, therefore, pre- 
vents objective judgment and blinds the reason to true values. 


A much more serious form of prejudice, and one that is productive 
of much more harm, is that based on race or color. It is a harking back 
to the days when men lived in small towns or groups, and never got 
beyond the hills that closed them in. Anybody coming in from the out- 
side was looked upon as a stranger, as being different, queer, even an 
enemy. Since then, of course, the steamship, the railroad, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane have cut distances, broken down these barriers and 
brought all the world closer together. But this old feeling against the 
outsider still remains strong. The broadening of men’s minds has not 
quite kept pace with the broadening of their material horizon. This 
feeling between different nationals is without a doubt one of the factors 
in the making of wars; not that it is in itself a cause of war, but that it 
creates an atmosphere which renders the making of war more easy and 
more tolerable to the people. And between individual and individual, 
of course, it causes corresponding ill feeling and lack of charity. 

There is much of this feeling abroad in our own midst, where people of 
all nations commingle. The ‘“‘Hunkey,’’ the “‘Nigger,’’ the ‘“Greaser’’— 
the names themselves show that the individuals in question are held to 
be inferior people. Especially is the prejudice in our country strong 
against the Negro race and, along the western border, against the 
Mexican. And this prejudice leads to much uncharitable treatment, 
even to the extent of bodily injury and death. You may argue as 
much as you will about the supposed inferiority of the Negro race, about 
the dangers of racial equality, about keeping a Negro in his place, etc. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ was said of the Negro as 
well as of the white man. Christ excluded no race or color from His 
commandment of love, and your love of your neighbor fails of the 
Christian ideal in just as much as you set up any barriers or make ex- 
ceptions. It is not Christian love to exclude a human being from your 
care and solicitude because his skin is black or brown or yellow. If it 
is true that we are a superior race, it is certainly a strange way of show- 
ing superiority, if we strive to keep the other fellow down and exclude 
him from every opportunity to improve himself. Real superiority and 
real Christian charity would rather show itself in this, that we bend 
down to the lowly and seek to raise them to our supposed higher level. 
In spite of all opposition, the Negro is fast advancing; it is the Christian 
spirit to give him our hand and help him up along the way of progress 
rather than to push him back and keep him where he is. God alone 
knows to what this treatment of a whole race by another may yet lead 
in this country. Even now it is driving the Negro into Communism 
by the thousands; the country may yet be made to suffer for these 
wholesale acts of uncharitableness. Let each and every one of us resolve 
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to do our part to remove this prejudice, beginning with ourselves. Let 
us remember the parable of the Good Samaritan. The feeling of preju- 
dice between Jew and Samaritan was just as great as, if not greater 
than, that between the white and the black. And the Samaritan was 
set up by Our Lord Himself as an example of charity: ‘“‘Go thou, and 
do likewise.”’ 


Hatred 


Hatred, as we have said, is the antithesis of love. It is a state of 
mind which turns man against his fellow-man and makes him seek 
another’s ruin. It is a state of mind that sometimes lasts for years, 
often even unto death. 

At times hatred is merely dislike grown up. Oftentimes there is no 
reasonable basis for it whatever. We need only think of family feuds 
that are carried on for generation upon generation, long after the origi- 
nal cause of it all has ceased to exist—indeed, often it has been alto- 
gether forgotten. But the hatred is handed down from father to son as 
an unholy heirloom. 

But often hatred does have a substantial basis in mistreatment or 
injustice. This is often true of class hatred. We can readily under- 
stand the hatred of the peasants and the lower classes generally against 
the aristocratic classes in France before the Revolution. It was born 
of the accumulated bitterness of generations of ill-treatment. We know 
how it finally flared up and worked itself out in fire and sword—a glaring 
monument to class hatred. We are not surprised at the hatred that 
now exists between the working classes and their industrial overlords in 
some sections. It is also the outgrowth of injustices stretching over 
generations of domination of one class over another. It is the duty of 
every one of us to work for such legislation and for such understanding 
between the two classes, as will tend to remove the cause of such hatred, 
lest the country and the world again become a shambles. 

Hatred between individuals, too, is often based on some injustice or 
supposed injustice, for which perhaps the victim can find no redress in 
law. A man who gives way to hatred is ruled by this one consuming 
passion. He can see no good in his neighbor; he can see only that one 
trait or that one act which has aroused his hatred, and he spends days 
and years brooding over it and over ways and means of revenging him- 
self. “‘He that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in dark- 
ness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness has 
blinded his eyes’ (I John, ii. 11). He will pass his neighbor without 
greeting him; in fact, the very sight of his neighbor causes him to grit 
his teeth and perhaps to curse and use God’s name in vain—causes him 
to wish his neighbor evil and to speak ill of him to others. 

Hatred is often a transferred hatred: we hate a certain evil, and 
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transfer our hatred of that evil to the person in whom we find it. We 
must hate injustice, but we dare not hate the man who is unjust; we 
must hate Communism, but we must love the communist. More than 
once we have read statements, even by men who posed as Catholic 
leaders, that the rubber hose would be a good way of dealing with com- 
munists; that a very effective way of ridding the country of Communism 
would be to take its advocates for a ride and return without them. Such 
statements are in utter contradiction to the spirit of Christian charity. 
The capitalist, the communist, the anarchist are our neighbors and 
brothers, even as much as is the greatest saint. Even more so, because 
the very erring may need our help the more. Our endeavor must be, 
while hating the philosophy of a movement, to reclaim those who have 
fallen victims to it; and that can be best accomplished by removing the 
causes which make for Communism and anarchism, rather than by 
merely treating the exterior symptoms of the disease. 


Anger 


Anger is momentary hatred. It is hatred that flashes up for the 
moment, usually with great intensity, but burns itself out in a short time 
and passes away. 

There is such a thing as holy anger. ‘‘Be angry, and sin not” (Eph., 
iv. 26). Few things are so effective in a teacher or a parent or in anyone 
in authority, as an occasional exhibition of holy anger against some abuse 
or other. Our Lord Himself gave us an example of this. Wecan imag- 
ine the majesty of His appearance, as He moved down upon the money 
changers in the vestibule of the temple, overthrew their tables, and drove 
them away. It was far more effective than any sermon even of His could 
have been. 

But the trouble with us is, that so much of our anger is unholy anger. 
A man will lose control of himself at the least provocation, let his pas- 
sion sweep him away, and inflict insult and even physical harm upon 
his neighbor. All of us are subject to anger: with some it becomes a 
habit; with many it is the result of innate ‘‘temper’”’ which seems to 
overpower them with might and main; with some it is nerves. But 
all of us must seek to overcome it through steady, persistent struggle 
against it. For it often breaks in upon the peaceful relations of a family 
or of friends and acquaintances, and offends against the charity we owe 
them. ‘Be angry, and sin not. Let not the sun go down upon your 
anger” (Eph., iv. 26). 


Sinfulness of Hatred 


The man who hates is not happy, nor is the angry man. The hater 
is always nursing his wrongs; he is always opening the old wounds in 
his heart to make them hurt the more. He is restless, is always brood- 
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ing over possible means of revenge; his hatred interferes with his sleep, 
with his appetite. Nature herself seems to indicate that hatred is a 
state of mind that should not be, and that is not for the man’s own well- 
being. 

To see what hate can accomplish, we need but think of the death of 
Christ; and to see what it does to the man who hates, we need but look 
at the Pharisees, who consummated that death. They witnessed the 
same miracles, heard the same sermons, they saw the same sublime 
figure of Christ moving about among the people, doing good; but they 
watched Him and listened to Him only with this one thought in mind, 
of trapping Him, of catching Him in His speech. Their hatred made it 
impossible for the grace of God to become operative in their souls, 
even when the Son of God Himself was the minister of that grace. And 
in their hatred they finally succeeded in crucifying the most noble and 
virtuous Man that ever lived. ‘He that hateth his brother is in dark- 
ness and walketh in darkness,’’ indeed. Christ on the cross is the 
greatest monument that hatred ever reared, and the Pharisees and 
high-priests are the sorriest lot of men that hatred ever turned to 
vultures. 

The man who hates is always seeking for an opportunity of avenging 
himself. He will put in more time and energy seeking revenge than it 
would cost him to forgive his enemy and become reconciled with him. 
He thereby not only takes human law into his own hands, but also divine 
law; for “revenge not yourselves, my dearly beloved, but give place 
unto wrath, for it is written: ‘Revenge is mine, I will repay,’ saith the 
Lord. But if thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give 
him to drink. For doing this, thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good” (Rom., xii. 19). 

If Our Lord had so wanted, He could have had His revenge on His 
enemies. He Himself told His apostles that He could ask the Father 
and He would send Him legions of angels to aid Him. But He suffered 
all these things because it was the will of the Heavenly Father that He 
should so suffer. And among His last words was that beautiful prayer: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

There is the example for every follower of Christ; for the disciple is 
not above the Master. With that example before us, His teaching ac- 
quires all the greater force: ‘“‘Learn from Me, for lam meek and humble 
of heart.” ‘Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; that you may be 
children of your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. v. 44). ‘You have 
heard that it hath been said: an eye for an eye, a tooth foratooth. But 
I say to you not to resist evil; but if one strike thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him also the other. And if a man will contend with thee in 
judgment and take away thy coat, let go thy cloak also to him. And 
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whosoever will force thee one mile, go with him other two’ (Matt., 
v. 38). 


Conclusion 


Hatred, then, being the antithesis of love, can be cured only by its 
opposite: love. Hatred makes for unhappiness in oneself and in others. 
We must learn to be forbearing, to suffer injuries patiently and in a spirit 
of forgiveness. We must learn to be meek as Christ was meek. The 
world, indeed, looks upon meekness as weakness. But Christ was 
meek, and was there ever a more firm and strong character in all the 
history of mankind? The meek man is really the strong man; for he 
holds under control one of his most violent passions; he possesses his 
soul in peace. 

Let us shun all hatred and all nursing of enmities, lest we ourselves 
condemn ourselves out of our own mouths; for daily do we pray: ‘‘For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.”’ 


Feast of the Ascension 


Christ, the King of Men 


“And the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God” (Mark, xvi. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The Ascension is the final triumph of Christ, setting Him 
up as King in heaven and on earth. 
(1) The vine and the branches. No king was ever so intimately bound 
up with his subjects as Christ ts with His. 
(2) The Mystical Body. 
(3) Necessity of the Kingdom. 
(4) The Kingdom and the World. 


In commemorating the Ascension of Our Lord into heaven to-day, 
we celebrate the final triumph of Christ. Twice in to-day’s Mass, 
as part of the Offertory prayers, then again in the first prayer immedi- 
ately following the Consecration, we mention these three factors in 
His life commemorated in one breath: His Passion and Resurrection 
and Ascension. His Passion and Death, though apparently a most 
shameful defeat, were the invisible triumph over sin and Satan; His 
Resurrection was His earthly triumph over His enemies and death, 
and His Ascension is His heavenly triumph, as entering into heaven 
with His glorified body to take possession of His throne, as man as well 
as God, and thence to rule over His Kingdom of heaven as well as of 
earth. 

For King He is, not only over the Angels and Saints in heaven, but 
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also over the hearts of men on earth. His earthly Kingdom is a fore- 
runner, a vestibule, an entrance chamber unto His Kingdom in heaven. 
Again and again in His public speaking He returns to this idea of a 
kingdom. How familiar to us are His expressions: ““The kingdom of God 
is like unto.... The kingdom of heaven is like unto....”! And often 
His hearers knew not whether He was referring to an earthly kingdom 
or to a heavenly one. For they are but one Kingdom, the heavenly 
Kingdom being but the expansion and perfection, a more sublime con- 
tinuation, of the earthly Kingdom of God. 


The Vine and the Branches 


But never was earthly king so close to his subjects, never so inti- 
mately associated and bound up with them, as the Christ-King is with 
His. Truer to-day of this Kingdom than of that of old are the words: 
“Neither is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so nigh 
them, as our God is present’”’ (Deut., iv. 7). He rules, not with the 
stern scepter of justice and might and force, but by the gentle suasion 
of an infinite all-embracing love. His “‘yoke is sweet and His burden 
light.” Not only does He rule over His subjects, over their lives and 
their possessions; He 7s their very life, the life-giving and life-preserving 
principle of His Kingdom. He came that they might have life, and 
have it more abundantly. 

Nowhere is this intimate relationship and this life-giving principle 
better expressed than in the figure of the vine and the branches, by 
which He Himself outlines the dependence of His Kingdom upon Him- 
self. ‘I am the vine and My Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in Me that beareth not fruit He will take away; and everyone 
that beareth fruit, He will purge it that it may bring forth more fruit. . . . 
Abide in Me and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. 
I am the vine, you are the branches; he that abideth in Me and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing. 
If anyone abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall 
wither’ (John, xv. 1 sqq.). And in another portion of the prayer of 
Our Lord after the Last Supper, He prays: ‘That they all may be 
one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
Us” (John, xvii. 21). 

Christ Himself, then, is the center and the principle of life for His 
Kingdom and for every member of it. Just as the branch lives by 
the life that flows into it from the life-giving sap in the vine, and lives 
by the same life as is in the vine, so do we live only by the life that is 
in Christ, by the life by which He lives. 

And the principle of unity is the same as that between the Father 
and Christ: ‘‘That they may be one, as Thou in Me and I in Thee.” 
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And that principle is the principle of love, by which the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

Verily, ‘‘neither is there any other nation so great, that hath gods 
so nigh them, as our God is present.” 


The Mystical Body 


St. Paul takes up this same idea of unity and the principle of unity, 
but uses another figure, that of the human body. Yet, it is more than 
a mere figure when he actually calls the Church—the Kingdom—the 
Body of Christ. “We are members of His body,” he declares (Eph., 
v. 30). “Now you are the body of Christ” (I Cor., xii. 27). “Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” (I Cor., vi. 15). 
“So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another” (Rom., xii. 5). To fully appreciate the teaching of 
St. Paul, one must read I Corinthians, xii. 12sqq. It is too long to be 
quoted here in its entirety, but we shall endeavor to give the essence of 
it. ‘‘As the body is one and hath many members; and all the members 
of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ. 
For in one spirit were we all baptized into one body.... But now there 
are many members, indeed, but one body. And the eye cannot say to 
the hand: ‘I need not thy help.’ ... God has tempered the body 
together. . . that there might be no schism in the body, but the members 
might be mutually careful one for another. And if one member suffer 
anything, all the members suffer with it; or if one member glory, all 
the members rejoice with it. Now, you are the body of Christ, and 
members of member.”’ 

The Kingdom of God, therefore, is not merely an organization of men 
bound together for some certain purpose, as are the earthly kingdoms 
of men; it is rather a living organism, a living body, the Body of Christ 
in which each member must work for the good of the others, and each 
must work together with the others for the good of all—the good of 
the whole body. The Kingdom is the Body of Christ, and the principle 
which quickens the members is the life of the body, the life of Christ— 
as in the figure of the vine also. 

If a branch is cut from the vine, it disfigures the whole plant; if a 
member of the body becomes diseased or must be amputated, the 
whole body and all the other members suffer with it. There can, 
therefore, be no room in the kingdom of God for hatred or enmity, 
for pride or envy or jealousy; much less for the maiming and the taking 
of life or for any form of dissension, disorder or disharmony. 

Here we have the most ideal basis for the regulation of human rela- 
tions, the most ideal basis for the interpretation of the Fifth Com- 
mandment given us by Christ Himself and by His most understanding 
Apostle. 
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Necessity of the Kingdom 


A Kingdom of God among men is absolutely necessary if they are 
to have peace and order and that measure of happiness which it is 
possible to enjoy in this imperfect world. The history of mankind has 
proved this over and over again. 

When after the fall of man and later again after the Deluge men began 
to multiply and to spread over the surface of the earth, they lived in 
tribal groups which later developed into nations and peoples. Their 
feeling of being separate units was stronger in them than their feeling 
of common kinship. The bond of a common descent from an original 
couple was not strong enough a tie to keep the principle of unity alive 
as a principle of action. Together with their loss of the feeling of 
common origin, they lost also the idea of a common God above them, 
and they began to set up separate gods for themselves, who would repre- 
sent their nationalistic ideas and ideals and aspirations. And with 
the correct idea of God, they lost the one fundamental basis for all 
morals, and left to its own devices their lower nature became supreme. 

God in His divine providence found it necessary in this welter of 
idolatry and immorality to choose one of these peoples as His very 
own, to be its king and guide personally. He set up a theocracy among 
this people, gave it laws through its judges and kings, and taught it 
doctrine through its prophets. We know from the history of the Is- 
raelites how, even after God had made a covenant with them, their na- 
tionalistic spirit tended to drag them away from their God and their 
faith; how they wanted to be like the peoples about them; how they 
even fell into idolatry and had to be won back to God again and again. 
We need but read the prophet Isaias to appreciate this to the full. 
All the other nations of antiquity fell away, because they had not this 
guidance from on high; the Israelites were the only ones to preserve the 
knowledge of the one true God and the hope of a coming Redeemer. 

We know, too, that Christ Himself was the victim of this resurgent 
nationalistic spirit in His day. The Hebrews yearned for the ancient 
glory of their independent existence as a nation; and their expectations 
of material national greatness and independence and glory blinded 
their eyes to the message of Christ, to the Kingdom which He was 
even then setting up in their midst. 

And to-day the cloud which hides the ascended Saviour has grown 
very heavy and dark, and casts a deepening shadow athwart the world. 
It is a cloud that has grown out of the mist of men’s own thinking. 
For there has been schism in the body, and the eye is saying to the hand: 
“T need not thy help.”” And many branches have been torn from the 
vine and no longer live by the life of the vine. And again it is the ma- 
terialistic and nationalistic philosophy of life that is causing disorder 
and injustice between man and man, class and class, nation and nation. 
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Christ’s Kingdom was far more ideal and far more sublime than was 
the theocracy of old, and that being so, man’s fall in our day is all the 
deeper because of the height from which he fell, and the suffering of 
the “‘other members”’ all the greater. 

As in the days of old, men have discarded the principles of unity 
of the Kingdom of God, and have set up separate nationalistic prin- 
ciples of unity; anc, as in those days, they have made themselves 
false gods to adore—indeed, they kneel down almost in adoration be- 
fore the mystical body of the State or of blood and race relationship. 


The Kingdom and the World 


The Kingdom of God is not ruled by force, but by the moral and spirit- 
ual power that comes from the vine which is Christ. There are no 
blood purges in this Kingdom; all the purging has long since been done 
by the Blood of the King. The Kingdom of God is a supernatural 
power, for “‘the Kingdom of God is like the yeast that a woman took 
and put into a measure of meal.’ The yeast works from within, a 
quiet, unseen power, gradually pervading the whole mass. Do we not 
see this exemplified in the first three centuries of Christianity? There 
was all the physical and legal force of a world-empire pitted against 
a small group of earnestly believing Christians. And with all the 
persecution and the attempts at suppression, that small group grew and 
developed. They did not use physical force to meet physical force; 
they did not meet calumny with calumny; they used only the force of 
truth and high morality and exemplary living, and, like the yeast 
in the parable, that force worked slowly and quietly beneath the surface 
until the whole mass of that fomenting empire was won over. 

Our Lord foretold and forewarned the Apostles and us that there 
would always be opposition to His kingdom. He calls that opposing 
force ‘‘the world.’”’ He told the Apostles that the world would hate 
them and persecute them, even as it had hated and persecuted Him. 
He even said that the time would come when men would think they 
were doing a favor to God if they put them to death (John, xv. 20, 
xvi. 2). And when He prayed for them, it was not that they be taken 
out of the world, but that the Father should preserve them from evil, 
and that they might be sanctified in truth (John, xvii. 15, 17). 

We may often wonder why the Church in times of persecution (as, 
for instance, now in Germany and Mexico) should not call upon her 
children to arise and take arms in defense of their rights. Perhaps 
we ourselves have often in our resentment felt like reaching for a gun 
and calling upon our fellows to do the same as did Peter in pulling 
his sword on the night of the capture—in order to destroy the persecutor. 
But then there rises before our mind the meek but commanding figure 
of Our Divine Saviour, bidding Peter put back His sword into his 
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scabbard. ‘‘The chalice which My Father hath given Me, shall I 
not drink it?” (John, xviii. 13). He expressly forbade the use of physi- 
cal force. His kingdom was not of this world, neither would He use 
the instruments of this world for the attainment of His ends. He 
Himself both gave us the example and taught us: ‘Blessed are ye, 
when they shall revile you and persecute you, and speak all that is evil 
against you untruly, for My sake. Be glad and rejoice, for your 
reward is great in heaven” (Matt., v.11). And again: ‘I say to you: 
‘Resist not evil; but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other. And if a man contend with thee in judgment, and take 
away thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him’” (Matt., v. 39). 

Nay, it has always been the Christian principle, derived from the 
teaching and example of Christ Himself, to be passive over against 
physical force, but to be intensively active in the display of moral 
force. It is just because the times are so evil, the distress so great, 
and the Kingdom in such straits, that every member of the body must 
work all the more zealously for the other members, and with the other 
members for the common good of the whole. We must take example 
from the early Christians, for our task is not unlike theirs. A broken 
world lies before us, sorely in need of rehabilitation. The material 
power and force are all on the side of the world, but the power of truth 
and grace is all on ours. If the early Christians could conquer with 
spiritual weapons, why cannot we? It behooves every member of the 
Kingdom first to become a live and active member himself and then to 
go out and spread this life among others. The last words of Our Lord 
to the Apostles before ascending into heaven were: ‘Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations.’’ Those same words ring down to us from high 
heaven to-day from the Ascended Lord, commissioning all of us over 
again to make His own prayer and ours come true: ‘Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


Pride and Humility 
“Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart’’ (Matt., xi. 29). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 
(1) Pride ts uncharitable. 
(2) Humility ts truth. 
(3) Example of St. Paul. 
(4) Example of Christ. 
(5) Harmfulness of pride. 
(6) Jealousy, an outgrowth of pride. 
Conclusion. General résumé of the series on the Fifth Commandment. 
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One of the most compelling of Christ’s parables is that of the two 
men who went up into the Temple to pray. The one was a Pharisee, 
the other a publican. The Pharisees, we know, observed the Mosaic 
Law to the very letter; indeed, they even went beyond the Law in the 
strictness of their observance, adding to the Law countless regulations 
of their own. The publicans were the tax-gatherers of the Roman 
Empire, and as such were hated by the people. This was so principally 
because of the system by which they worked. They had to turn ina 
certain amount of tax money; what they raised beyond that was theirs. 
So they were often guilty of oppression and cruelty. It was then with 
a purpose that Our Lord chose to set up a publican in contrast to a 
Pharisee. 

The Pharisee began by thanking God that he was not like other men, 
and boasted of all the good he was doing. The poor publican, in the 
consciousness of his guilt and unworthiness, would not even as much as 
lift hiseyes to the altar, but merely begged God to have mercy on his soul. 


Pride Is Uncharitable 


There you have pride and humility contrasted in these two characters. 
I doubt if there is one person in the congregation who can truthfully 
say that he does as much as the Pharisee did: fasting twice a week 
and giving in alms one-tenth of all he possesses. What the Pharisee 
did was most admirable, but he deprived himself of all the spiritual 
reward of it by boasting of it. And he didn’t really pray; he just told 
God what a good fellow he was. 

The publican had possibly done none of these things; he had not 
fasted or given tithes to the Temple or to the poor. He felt the pres- 
sure of public opinion against him; perhaps he had been unjust, an 
extortioner; perhaps he had sinned otherwise. But he was honest 
enough and humble enough to admit it and to beg God’s mercy. And 
it was this man, the humble man, who went home justified, rather than 
the other. . 

The Pharisee, then, shows how pride may deprive us of the super- 
natural value of otherwise good works; how it will interfere with our 
spirit of prayer. He also shows how pride leads to uncharitableness in 
thought and speech, and that, as we have seen, is but a step to unchari- 
tableness in deed. He looks down upon the rest of mankind, thanks 
God that he is not like the rest of men, whom he describes as ‘‘extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers”; and he even becomes very personal by 
referring directly to the poor publican whom he saw in the rear of the 
Temple. I am sure that the publican, when the Pharisee passed him 
on the way out, bowed down before him in reverence and with a feeling 
of envy, holy envy, because of all the good things this man was doing in 
God’s service. 
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Pride must necessarily lead to uncharitableness, because it lacks 
the very basis upon which love builds. Love is the great leveller of 
men. It brings the prince and peasant, the rich and poor, the Pope 
and the humblest layman, all together on the common level of human 
fellowship. For we love the prince and the rich man and the Pope, 
not because of the position that they hold, but because they are our 
fellows, endowed with the same human nature, children of the same 
Heavenly Father, brothers in Christ, redeemed by the blood of the 
self-same Redeemer, and looking forward to the same reward in heaven. 

But the proud man does not submit to this levelling process; he 
considers himself above his fellows. If he has any feeling approaching 
love for his fellow-men, it is rather one of lofty tolerance or condescend- 
ing pity. His thought is taken up altogether with his own selfish 
interests, his own personal accomplishments, his own petty superiority. 
There is no room for acknowledgment of another man’s good points, 
for consideration of another’s rights, much less sympathy for the suf- 
fering and misery of his fellow-men and zeal for its alleviation. He 
makes it impossible for himself to love his neighbor as himself, because 
his love of himself is paramount. 


Humility Is Truth 


It is not an easy matter to give a good definition of humility. The 
basic idea underlying it is lowliness. We speak of a humble dwelling, 
meaning an unpresuming, though not necessarily uncomfortable or 
inconvenient, home. We speak of a man’s humble birth, meaning that 
he was born of poor parents. Humility as a virtue might be defined as 
a true estimate and frank acknowledgment of our littleness. 

To be humble, we need not necessarily think ourselves worse than 
others or even the worst of men. Humility is truth. If we have any 
good qualities or outstanding accomplishments, it is not humility to 
deny it; it is untruthfulness to do so. If you can sing beautifully or 
play an instrument well, it is untruthful, not humble, to protest that 
you cannot. If you are good-looking or have beautiful hair or a grace- 
ful hand or a well-formed body, it is not vanity, it is only truthfulness, 
for you to know it and acknowledge it. Humility does not deny the 
good that is in us; humility is built upon truth. 

God has made some men and women more beautiful that the rest of 
us might admire them and Him in them; for all beauty and all good is 
from God. And if you are so endowed, you owe it to God and to your- 
self to preserve those gifts and to make the most of them; for one day 
you must give an account to Him of the use you have made of them. 
But if you are always pampering yourself and always admiring your- 
self and seeking the admiration of others, and feel hurt when such ad- 
miration is not forthcoming; if you give too much time and attention 
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to your appearance, and neglect more important things because of 
it, then you become vain. It is not the attention itself, but the excess 
of it, the undue importance you attach to it, that makes it foolish and 
vain and sinful. 


The same holds true of any gift or accomplishment in which you may 
excel. If you become altogether engrossed in your personal gifts, and 
because of them you take on an air of superiority and look down 
upon your less fortunate fellow-men, you concentrate your whole at- 
tention upon a few good points in your make-up and become blinded 
to the rest of yourself; you get an altogether disproportionate and 
distorted view of yourself; you cannot form a true estimate of your- 
self. Pride, then, is not merely the knowledge and the acknowledg- 
ment of some good in us; it is the exaggeration of that good at the ex- 
pense of everything else. 


Pride and vanity thus lead to folly and error; humility is truth. To 
repeat, humility does not deny the good that is in us; that would be 
just as wrong, because just as untruthful, as to exaggerate it; and virtue 
is not built upon a lie either way. These are the two extremes, and 
somewhere between the two lies the virtue of humility. 


Humility admits the good that is in us, but has an eye also to the 
rest of ourselves—our vices and failings and defects. In fact, it stresses, 
accentuates, our faults and shortcomings. It is the natural tendency 
in man to see only the good in himself and to ignore the evil. Humility 
shows him the reverse of the coin; it reminds him of the faults in him- 
self and of the good points in others, and so helps him to a truer estimate 
of himself and serves to keep him in his place in relation to his fellow- 
men. 


Humility is not only a true estimate of ourselves, not only a true 
knowledge of our faults; it is also a readiness to acknowledge them. 
No doubt the publican, had he been so minded, could have found many 
good points about himself to include in his prayer. But he felt the 
sense of guilt so strongly that he was ready to confess that he was un- 
worthy of anything but the mercy of God. 


Who are those among your acquaintances whom you love best? 
Is it the man or woman of superior airs, who is overbearing, who looks 
down upon the rest of mankind? Surely not. The proud man ex- 
cludes the love of others from his life by the sense of superiority which 
he displays; and he drives love towards others from his heart by the 
low estimate that he has of them. But the man whom you do love is 
the one who comes to you as man to man, giving himself for what he is, 
sincere with God, with himself and with his fellow-men, realizing his 
own weaknesses and therefore all the more ready to overlook yours— 
the humble man. 
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Example of St. Paul 


When we read some of the passages of St. Paul’s Epistles, they would 
at first sight seem an echo of the prayer of the Pharisee. He boasts 
of the things that he did for God and the Gospel. He tells us that he 
did more than the other Apostles. He tells us that he was “in many 
more labors, in prisons more frequently, in stripes above measure, in 
deaths often. Of the Jews five times did I receive forty stripes save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 
fered shipwreck, a night and a day I was in the depth of the sea. In 
journeying often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from 
my own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in 
perils of the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren” and 
so on (II Cor., xi. 23). He tells the Corinthians in no unmistakable 
terms the things that he had suffered for Christ. But he mentions also his 
weaknesses. And he tells them elsewhere: “‘By the grace of God I 
am what lam.... His grace in me hath not been void.... I can do 
all things in Him that strengtheneth me.” He reprimands the Cor- 
inthians because they had forced him to do this “foolish thing’’ of 
relating his accomplishments to them in order to defend his apostolate 
to them, which others had challenged; and then attributes all that he is 
and has done to the grace of God. That is the characteristic of the 
humble: they give all the credit and all the glory for the good that is in 
them to God, and take upon themselves—as they should—all the blame 
for the evil. 

And speaking of examples of humility, where can we find a model 
comparable to Our Lord Himself? Well, could He say: ‘Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” For, being the Son of God, 
He (as St. Paul puts it) emptied Himself of all His glory, became one of 
us. He spent almost all of His lifetime with the lowly and forsaken, 
the despised and outcast among men. He identifies Himself with them: 
“As long as you have done it to the least of these My brethren, you have 
done it unto me.” 

The Blessed Virgin was the Mother of God, and humbler maid there 
never was among men. And so with all the Saints: they were the 
greater Saints, the more humble they were. 


Harmfulness of Pride 


We know how pride of power and ambition has led many a nation 
to war with other nations. Blinded by their own glory and the promise 
of more, they rode rough-shod over the rights of weaker and inferior 
peoples, spreading death and devastation over large territories. We 
know how pride of station leads men and groups of men to lord it over 
others, to act as if the whole world existed only for the few and all other 
men must minister to their wants and needs; how they thus ruthlessly 
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trample under foot all consideration of the rights of others and the 
charity due them. Similar results follow upon pride between individual 
and individual. We have seen how it ruined the prayer of the Pharisee 
and deprived his good works of all their supernatural value. So also 
will the attitude of the proud man towards his neighbor be one of self- 
seeking, of domination; he will not hesitate, if necessary, to use violence 
to attain his ends. Pride steps between the proud man and God and 
his fellow-men, and makes it impossible for him to love either in a 
Christian way. 


Jealousy 


One of the strange outgrowths of pride is jealousy. Naturally, if 
a man feels himself all-important and has for long been indulging his 
feeling of superiority, it will hurt him to see another take the limelight, 
if only for the moment, by doing something exceptionally well. The 
proud man does not seem to see that he is in reality humiliating him- 
self when he gives way to jealousy: he is thereby actually admitting 
that the other man is good, indeed, that he is better than he. Jealousy 
of this kind will lead to resentment of the other person, even hatred; 
the proud man will try to belittle the other, will speak ill of him and 
lie in wait for an opportunity to humiliate him. 

The humble man will never grow jealous. In the feeling of his lowli- 
ness, he will even rejoice when another does something that is outstand- 
ing, especially so if it is for the greater honor and glory of God. He will 
take the attitude that, if he himself cannot do these things, he is at 
least glad to see that others are able to accomplish these things. And 
with this feeling in his heart, he will be impelled to help his fellow-man 
to achieve even greater things. 

Let us not think that this failing is a small matter. The first murder 
recorded in human history was prompted by jealousy. Cain killed 
Abel because his own sacrifice was not as acceptable to God as Abel’s. 
It seemed a very effective way of removing a competitor, but it made 
Cain all the more unacceptable before God. We may not be led to 
murder our fellows in a spirit of jealousy, but we might easily be mis- 
led into being highly uncharitable to them—into murdering their character 
and repute—just because they can do this or that better than we can. 

We are all subject to pride and jealousy in some degree. It is some- 
thing that rises out of our independent personality—out of misguided 
self-interest, which degenerates into selfishness. We might even love 
our neighbor the while, but we do not quite love him as ourselves. We 
must ever be very careful and watchful. Pride and vanity are very 
insidious, very elusive. When pride is overcome in one regard, it will 
fasten upon something else; and when at last we think that we are 
humble, there is danger of our becoming proud that we are humble. 
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We must not mistake a lack of self-confidence, a hesitancy to assert 
ourselves, a bashful shunning of publicity, for humility. Some of this 
may accompany humility, but it does not constitute it. We all must 
learn to be humble. It is not merely a virtue for monks and nuns and 
saints to cultivate; we all must learn it. For we cannot correct our 
faults if we do not know them; nor can we rightly use our powers if we 
either underestimate or exaggerate them. 


Conclusion 


In our series on the Fifth Commandment we have seen how far above 
the Old Testament law is the New Testament ideal. Christ set up a 
new law for regulating the relations between man, and He set before us 
as the ideal His own love for His fellow-men. This love must be ex- 
ercised by the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. This law of 
love must work itself out not only between individual and individual, 
but also between class and class, between nation and nation. Only 
thus will there be peace and order and harmony in the heart of man and 
in the world at large. If we cultivate this spirit of love in our hearts, 
it will keep down all anger, all hankering for revenge, all hatred, all 
jealousy and pride; even more so will it protect us from offending 
through any action that would prove harmful to the neighbor’s bodily 
or spiritual integrity or life. St. Augustine once said: ‘‘Love, and 
do what you wish.” 

If we may be permitted a parting suggestion, it would be this: that 
the following words of St. Paul should be hung on the walls of every 
home, of every school, and office and factory, in every public place, in 
all government departments, especially that of foreign relations: “If 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should 
have prophecy and know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I 
should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, Iam nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods to feed 
the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; charity 
envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious; 
seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never falleth away”’ (I Cor., xiii. 1 sqq.). 








Book Reviews 


Thought and Reality.—Groping in a 
blind fashion characterizes modern 
thought, because so many of our con- 
temporaries have lost their hold both on 
the laws of correct thinking and on the 
first objective reality. The subjective 
element, therefore, predominates, and 
there no longer exists in the world of 
to-day a common tradition of truth. 
From this fundamental evil many 
others of a practical nature logically 
flow. 

The first great need, accordingly, is 
to bring back to man an appreciation of 
those laws which guarantee the pos- 
session of truth and an understanding 
of those mental processes which enable 
us to transcend the realm of sense ex- 
perience. This Jacques Maritain does 
in his work on Logic.! The volume is 
intended as a class manual, and hence is 
elementary in character. At first blush, 
we might feel inclined to think that 
Maritain, who moves ordinarily in the 
higher spheres of human speculation, 
would be constitutionally unfit to write 
a book of this type. We are happily 
disappointed, for the volume answers its 
purpose admirably. Logic is indispen- 
sable for mental discipline. Its neglect 
results in complete intellectual disinte- 
gration. A restoration of logical studies 
in the course of our higher institutions of 
learning will invigorate mental life, and 
constitute the first step in the return 
to objectivity and reality. We are sure 
that the present volume will help to 
achieve this desirable end. Though 
didactic, it is not dull. It reveals the 
touch of the master on every page. 

Appearance or Reality is the great 
question which forces itself on our mind 
as we stand in presence of the universe. 
Our chief concern must be to establish 
that the human mind can reach out to 

1 An Introduction to Logic. By Jacques 


Maritain (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 


being. That is the function of Ontol- 
ogy, to which our days give scant at- 
tention. Catholic philosophy, however, 
has upheld the metaphysical tradition 
and has so succeeded in escaping in- 
tellectual chaos. Our schools still insist 
on the study of this science which to 
some may seem remote from reality, 
but which in fact is the cornerstone of 
reality. Every thinker needs Ontology 
as an objective orientation. The cul- 
tured man should be well-grounded in 
this discipline, which will stand him in 
good stead in all his intellectual pursuits. 
For the needs of the college student 
Dr. Glenn has written a special man- 
ual.2. This end has guided him both in 
the choice of the subjects and the man- 
ner of presentation. The author la- 
ments the fact that many of our Catholic 
colleges omit Ontology from their list 
of studies. This, without doubt, is 
deplorable and disastrous in its con- 
sequences. But one reason for the 
omission is the abstruse nature of the 
subject. Well, it is here that the text 
of Dr. Glenn comes to the rescue, since 
it sets forth the matter with rare clarity. 
If presented in this form, the subject 
will be within the grasp of the average 
college student, and there will be no 
reason to banish it from the college 
curriculum. The reviewer was par- 
ticularly delighted with the extensive 
treatment given to Beauty. In his 
mind Beauty is an objective attribute 
and not merely a subjective evaluation; 
hence, it has a rightful place in Ontology. 
The present cult of ugliness shows to 
what we come when we abandon the 
study of the objective laws of being and 
reality. 

The culmination of reality is God, 
and in Him all reality must find its 


2 Ontology. A Class Manual in Fun- 
damental Metaphysics. By Paul J. 
Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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anchorage. The very bottom drops out 
of everything, notably out of Ethics, if 
the study of Theodicy is set aside. A 
course of philosophy that does not lead 
to God remains a torso. Thus, Dr. 
Glenn does well in crowning his course 
with this treatise on natural theology.® 
The brief treatment of some questions 
dear to the controversialist is fully jus- 
tified by the purpose of the book. The 
volume offers a clear and very satisfac- 
tory restatement of the subject and will 
be welcomed by students and all inter- 
ested in the vital issues of the day. 

We cannot but congratulate Dr. 
Glenn on his presentation of Scholastic 
Philosophy in a way adapted to the 
special needs of college students. The 
series of nine volumes covers the entire 
field, and is an extremely creditable 


performance. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


3 Theodicy. A Class Manual in the 
Philosophy of Deity. By the same 
author and the same publishers. 


The Way of the Cross.—The study 
of the Passion and Death of Our Lord is 
a perennial source of fruitful spirituality. 
The Gospel story, always the same, can 
nevertheless be told in many different 
ways, varying according to the purpose 
of the author and the times in which he 
lives. Rev. Hugh F. Blunt in his ‘‘The 
Road of Pain’! gives us a vivid and 
dramatic presentation of this eternal 
theme. After an Introduction and 
Prologue (both by the author), there 
are fourteen chapters on the Stations 
of the Cross and an Epilogue. The 
Introduction is an instructive, historical 
sketch of the Devotion of the Stations, 
showing how the Way of the Cross, now 
approved by the Church, is a develop- 
ment of the piety of the faithful begin- 
ning in the first ages of Christianity. 
The Prologue narrates the events from 
Palm Sunday to the capture of Jesus 
and His delivery into the hands of Pilate. 
It is the Prologue to the entire Passion, 

1The Road of Pain. By Rev. Hugh 


F. Blunt (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City). 


The following chapters take the Sta- 
tions, one after another, portraying 
each with many illuminating details. 
These latter are taken from history, 
legends, apocryphal works, writings of 
the Fathers and Saints, Roman and 
Jewish customs. But the author never 
presents as certain what is only legend. 
The legendary shows how deep an im- 
pression the actors of that great drama 
of the Passion made on the Christians 
of all times. At the same time it gives 
the author a chance to refute evident 
fiction, as when he says: ‘“The Moham- 
medans also believed this crazy story 
about the substitution of Simon for 
Jesus” (p. 102). Extra-biblical sources 
help to throw light on incidents narrated 
only briefly in the Gospel. Thus, in 
the chapter on the First Station an his- 
torical background gives one a better 
idea of Pontius Pilate, who, in the Gos- 
pel, seems to come from nowhere and 
similarly disappears. History and leg- 
end also help us to understand better 
such characters as Simon of Cyrene, 
Veronica, Joseph of Arimathea, Nico- 
demus, etc. In the chapter on ‘Jesus 
and the Women of Jerusalem,” the 
prophecy of Christ made to these women 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
is given from the Gospel (Luke, xxiii. 
28-31). Its fulfillment is adduced from 
Josephus Flavius. Roman and Jewish 
customs also throw light on various in- 
cidents. Mention is made of the Holy 
Coat of Trier and the Tunic of Argen- 
teuil in the Chapter on the Tenth Sta- 
tion. But one is surprised that no men- 
tion is made of the Holy Shroud in con- 
nection with the Burial of Jesus (Four- 
teenth Station). In recent years a num- 
ber of books (e.g., “Science and the Holy 
Shroud,” A. W. Hynek, M.D.) and 
articles have appeared in connection 
with the publishing of photographs of 
the Holy Shroud. Medical men, scien- 
tists and artists have come to the con- 
clusion that, as far as human arguments 
are concerned, the relic must be accepted 
as genuine. The mention of these find- 
ings would certainly contribute much to 
the purpose of the author. The Epi- 
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logue tells briefly what is now known of 
the Wood of the Cross, Constantine’s 
abolishing of the cross as an instrument 
of capital punishment, St. Helena’s 
finding of the Cross, etc. The style of 
the entire book is lively, dramatic— 
American. At times the author does 
not hesitate to use colloquialisms to 
bring home his point—e.g., “‘the Jews 
were sore at him” (p. 39), the use of the 
word “swearing” for cursing (p. 71), 
“the great show-down” (p. 191). But 
these do not detract from the reverence 
of the subject-matter. Though not a 
meditation or sermon book, ‘“‘The Road 
of Pain’ furnishes material for both. 
It can be recommended especially for 
spiritual reading, when one can pause 
and make reflections, as the author does 
at times, very aptly and beautifully. 


Dominic Mesyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Biblical Theology.—A third volume 
in the series, “Studia Theologize Biblice 
Novi Testamenti,”! has recently ap- 
peared. The works are based on the 
course in Biblical Theology which Fr. 
Vosté, in fulfillment of the wishes of 
His Holiness, inaugurated at the Col- 
legio Angelico, where he was professor 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


1 De Passione et Morte Jesu Christt. 
Disseruit Fr. Jacobus-M. Vosté, O.P., 
S. Ser. D. et S. T. M., Consultor Pont. 
Commissionis Biblice (Rome, Libreria 
del Collegio Angelico, Salita del Grillo, 1). 


The importance of such treatises, not 
only for professors and students of 
theology and Sacred Scripture, but for 
all others who would derive spiritual 
benefit from the treasures of the Word of 
God, is manifest. Fr. Vosté is well- 
fitted to instruct in these matters, since 
he ranks high among the exegetes and 
divines of the Church, has had long 
experience as a teacher, is well read in 
many languages, and possesses along 
with practical judgment an excellent 
gift of clear expression. 

The present volume treats what the 
learned author rightly terms a narrative 
that has nothing like it in all literature; 
even among the inspired writings it is 
preéminent for the power it has always 
enjoyed of moving souls and drawing 
them to Christ. Fr. Vosté takes up in 
order the scenes and events in Our 
Lord’s Passion and Death, from its 
prelude in the anointing at Bethany 
down to the death moment on Calvary. 
Each Biblical passage is explained in 
turn, and its doctrines and theology are 
expounded and interpreted, especially 
under the guidance of St. Paul, the 
Apostle and theologian of the cross, who 
emphatically declared that he preached 
above all Christ and Him crucified. 
There is an abundance of useful teaching 
here that will help readers also to bring 
home the moving drama of the world’s 
redemption both to themselves and to 
others. 


J. A. McHueu, O.P., Litt. D. 








